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Mr. Hammarskjold’s African Tour 


“On the continent of Africa, there is 
the problem of personnel. There is the 
problem of money. There is_ the 
problem of education and there is the 
problem of, let us say, moral support 
in the reshaping and shaping of a na- 
tion.” Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold said this at a news con- 
ference on February 4, following his 
return from visits to twenty-four Afri- 
can states, territories or regions. Mr. 
Hammarskjold also addressed the 
opening meeting of the second session 
of the Economic Commission for 
Africa at Tangier. (See page 12.) 

One wish reiterated in his talks 
with Africans, Mr. Hammarskjold 
said, is that “as much as possible of 
international assistance should be 
channeled through the United Nations. 
But they looked at it realistically. 
They knew that the time was perhaps 
not ripe. I must, on the other hand, 
endorse their feelings. I understand 
their motives and I share their con- 
clusions.” 


Mission to East Africa 


Another phase in the operation of 
the International Trusteeship System 
opens on February 28 with the de- 
parture from New York of a United 
Nations visiting mission to trust ter- 
ritories in East Africa. The mission, 
the fifth of its kind sent to East Afri- 
can territories in the last twelve years, 


will visit British-administered Tan- 
ganyika and Ruanda-Urundi under 
Belgian administration. The four- 


member group will be under the chair- 
manship of Mason Sears, of the 
United States. The other three mem- 
bers are: P. K. Edmonds, of New Zea- 
land, Miguel Solano Lopez, of Para- 
guay and Omar Loutfi, of the United 
Arab Republic. 

The mission will explore every 
aspect of life and conditions in the 
two territories during its two-month 
tour, which will take it along many of 
the routes followed by Livingstone on 
his last great journey to the African 
interior. Its visit has particular signi- 
ficance in view of the important con- 
stitutional changes pending in each 
territory (see page 16). Under its 
terms of reference, drawn up by the 
Trusteeship Council at its recent ses- 
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sion, the mission has been asked to 


investigate and “report as fully as 
possible” on the steps taken in the 
two territories toward the realization 
of the Charter’s goal and particularly 
with regard to specific recommenda- 
tions made at the last General As- 
sembly. The group is also charged 
with making a special investigation in- 
to the conditions and causes of the 
violent events which flared up in Ru- 
anda-Urundi last November. 


South West Africa 


The General Assembly's Committee 
on South West Africa on February 2 
decided to go into closed session to 
consider the question of renewing 
negotiations with the Government of 
the Union of South Africa concerning 
the status of South West Africa. Pro- 
fessor Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat of 
Uruguay, Chairman of the Committee, 
invited members to consider a mem- 
orandum in which he made various 
suggestions designed to provide a 
starting point for the consideration of 
the question of negotiations with the 
Union. The Chairman recalled that 
the General Assembly, at its 1959 
session, had authorized the Committee 
to continue negotiations with the 
Union Government. The special meet- 
ings held by the Committee at the re- 
quest of the Assembly’s Fourth Com- 
mittee to consider outbreaks of vio- 
lence and incidents of repression in 
the territory had, he said, further 
emphasized the need for such negotia- 
tions. Moreover, a number of dis- 
criminatory laws, which had frequent- 
ly been criticized by the General As- 
sembly, were still in force. 


Professor Rodriguez Fabregat also 
noted the statement made by the 
representative of the Union of South 
Africa during the Fourth Committee's 
deliberations which appeared to re- 
flect a sincere desire to find a way 
out of the impasse. Accordingly, in 
the belief that the possibilities offered 
by that statement should be fully ex- 
plored, he had submitted certain ten- 
tative suggestions in his memorandum. 
On February 2 the Committee also 
took procedural decisions on three 
petitions relating to conditions in the 
territory. 





Nubian Valley Monuments 


Mr. Hammarskjo!d has consented to 
serve on the Committee of Patrons 
of the international campaign to save 
the monuments of the Nubian Valley 
threatened by submersion as a result 
of the building of the Aswan high 
dam. The campaign will be officially 
launched at the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization’s Paris headquarters on 
March 8. The President of the Com- 
mittee is His Majesty Gustaf VI 
Adolf, King of Sweden. 


Palestine 


The Israel-Syrian Mixed Armistice 
Commission, at an emergency meet- 
ing held on February 16 at Banat Ya- 
coub, in the absence of the Israeli 
delegation, adopted two resolutions 
condemning Israel in connection with 
recent incidents in the Tawafiq area 
of the demilitarized zone. 


The first resolution condemned Is- 
rael for an attack on the night of 
January 31 to February 1, by regular 
Israeli armed forces, against Khirbet 
Altawafiq village which, according to 
the report of the United Nations mili- 
tary observers, had no fortification 
other than a trench surruunding the 
village for its protection and a barbed- 
wire entanglement defending _ this 
trench. The attack resulted in almost 
total destruction of the village, with 
two killed and two wounded on the 
Arab side, the resolution stated. 


The Israeli action and the presence 
of military or para-military forces in 
the demilitarized zone were declared 
to be in violation of the General Ar- 
mistice Agreement. The Israeli au- 
thorities were requested to destroy 
and abandon all positions of a mili- 
tary character in the demilitarized 
zone and also to refrain in the future 
from any action liable to endanger the 
status of the demilitarized zone and 
the rights of the Arab population in 
that zone. 


The second resolution condemned 
Israel for overflights of Syrian terri- 
tory on February 1 by jet planes, and 
requested the Israeli authorities to put 
an end immediately and definitely to 
such hostile acts. 


The Chairman of the Mixed Ar- 








mistice Commission, Colonel Pirlot, in 
a statement at the beginning of the 
meeting, deplored the absence of the 
Israeli delegation and said that, in his 
view, the Commission was competent 
to deal with the recent incidents. In 
the absence of the Israeli delegation, 
however, he felt it pointless to discuss 
the Israeli complaint concerning the 
incident of February 12, in which 
two Israelis had been killed and one 
wounded. 

The Commission then adopted a 
declaration noting with regret the re- 
peated absences, since 1951, of the 
Israeli delegation from meetings of 
the Commission at which questions 
relating to article V of the Armistice 
Agreement were discussed. The Com- 
mission regretted in particular the ab- 
sence of the Israeli delegation from 
the present meeting and recalled the 
provisions of the Security Council 
resolution of May 18, 1951, regarding 
use of the machinery of the Mixed 
Armistice Commission. 


At the end of the meeting, Colonel 
Pirlot said he had voted in favor of 
the two Syrian draft resolutions. He 
felt obliged, however, to protest 
against the intervention of the armed 
forces of the two parties, which have 
used, during various incidents, light 
infantry weapons, and heavy ones, 
from positions within the demilitarized 
zone and from without. He recalled 
that the majority of incidents brought 
to the attention of the Commission 
had taken place in the demilitarized 
zone, where only “a limited number 
of locally recruited civilian police . . . 
for internal security purposes” was 
authorized under the Armistice Agree- 
ment. 


Middle East Situation 


The Arab-Israeli situation is definitely 
one with symptoms which indicate a 
deterioration, Mr. Hammarskjold said 
at a later news conference on February 
18. “As to United Nations action, you 
know that such action can take dif- 
ferent forms. It can be action in the 
Security Council or in the General 
Assembly or through the Secretary- 
General. There is an area, so to say, 
reserved for each of these various 
types of action. I can do some things, 
which I have tried, that are easier for 
the Secretary-General to do in the 
ways available to him than for the 
other organs,” Mr. Hammarskjold 
said. “There are things which the 
other organs can do and the Secretary- 
General cannot do. It is a question for 
everybody who has responsibility in 
this case to judge when we pass from 
a situation which should be handled 
by the means available to the Secre- 
tary-General to a situation which re- 
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quires action by one of the other 
organs. 

“My own feeling is that there is a 
certain tendency at present in some 
quarters to forget this difference of 
responsibilities and to expect from the 
Secretary-General action which right- 
ly belongs to the Security Council. I 
have done and will continue to do 
what is possible for me to keep this 
situation on the rails with the means 
at my disposal and with the support, 
or lack of support, which I have to 
register.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold said he regard- 
ed the deterioration not as sliding 
downhill but as falling back “to a posi- 
tion where we have been before and 
from which I thought and hoped that 
we had departed forward.” Replying 
to the question asking what kind of 
action he would like to see to keep 
this deterioration from happening, Mr. 
Hammarskjold said that he saw “no 
other way than the time-honored one 
which has been recognized by the 
Security Council again and again: to 
strengthen the hand of the United 
Nations and for the United Nations 
to stick to its guns.” 


Commemorative Stamp 


A new postage stamp honoring the 
work of the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East will be 
issued by the United Nations Postal 
Administration on April 11. The stamp 
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Censuses 


A house on stilts in a jungle clearing, 
a fishing boat at a river landing, a 
nomad’s tent on a sun-baked plain and 
an apartment high above a city boule- 
vard will all have one event in com- 
mon this year: a census-taker is com- 
ing to call. In more than two hundred 
countries and territories families can 
expect a census-taker’s visit in the 
current “1960 World Census Pro- 
gram,” an undertaking which actually 
spans the 1955-64 decade. 

A report prepared for a session of 


the Statistical Commission to open at 
Headquarters on April 20 reveals that 
so far sixty-eight censuses have been 
completed since the current series 
began, and 134 more are scheduled 
before the end of 1964, for a total of 
202. In the previous decade, censuses 
were taken by some 150 countries and 
territories, the greatest number up to 
that time. 

In the 1960 program, the incentive 
in many areas is an urgent need for 
information on which to base eco- 
nomic and social development plans. 
How much manpower is available, 
how much food is needed, how many 
schools should be built? For many of 
the countries planning to participate 
in the 1960 series, the census will be 
the first ever held, or the first since 
attainment of independence. 

While each enumeration is a na- 
tional project, the United Nations is 
helping many governments, on re- 
quest, both in the actual conduct of 
censuses and in the evaluation and 
use of the data collected. Aid in the 
first job—taking the census and tab- 
ulating the figures—is being given by 
the United Nations Statistical Office. 
Help with the second phase—getting 
the fullest possible value out of the 
masses of figures compiled—is pro- 
vided by the Population Branch of the 
Bureau of Social Affairs. 


Asian Population Growth 


The population of Asia and the Far 
East, for long the most densely peo- 
pled area of the world, will continue 
to grow and its percentage of world 
population will increase between now 
and 1980. This forecast is presented 
in a new United Nations study The 
Population of Asia and the Far East, 
1950-1980. The report emphasizes 
that population growth in this area, 
comprising one sixth of the earth’s 
land surface, but containing one half 
of the world’s population, is a dom- 
inant factor in global population 
trends. For the purposes of this report, 
Asia and the Far East covers that part 
of Asia lying south of the USSR and 
east of Iran, with the exception of 
New Guinea. 

The share of this region in world 
population rose from about 51 per 
cent in 1920 to about 53 per cent in 
1950 and, on the basis of revised esti- 
mates, will rise to about 55 per cent 
in 1980. In 1957, Asia and the Far 
East had an average population den- 
sity of seventy persons per square 
kilometer, compared with nine persons 
each in the Soviet Union, North 
America and Latin America, and fif- 
teen persons, on the average, in the 
remainder of the world. 

The region is roughly equal in area 
to that of the Soviet Union, North 
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America or Latin America. Its present 
population, however, is more than 
seven times larger than any one of the 
other three regions. 

The birth rate, while generally high 
in comparison with that of modern 
western populations, has been far from 
uniform in different countries of Asia 
and the Far East. The most marked 
changes noted by the report are those 
occurring in recent decades in Japan, 
where the annual birth rate has de- 
clined from a postwar peak of 34.3 
births per thousand in 1947 to 17.2 in 
1957. For the whole region, the death 
rate has been decreasing at an accele- 
rating pace and is expected to continue 
to decline. 

As to future population growth, the 
report estimates that for Asia and the 
Far East, the 1950 total of 1,317 
million will climb to 2,268 million in 
1980. 


Weather Stations in Africa 


Establishment of additional weather- 
information stations in Africa as an 
aid to aircraft operations has been 
recommended by a regional meeting 
of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization in Rome. The Meteorol- 
ogy Committee, in a study of net- 
works of stations used for observing 
and measuring weather conditions in 
Africa, found that, in general, the 
stations measuring meteorological con- 
ditions near the ground are adequate, 
although there is a need for more ob- 
servations during the night hours. Ad- 
ditional stations are believed neces- 
sary mainly in the northern, north- 
eastern and western desert areas. 

To obtain information on winds in 
the upper air, needed especially by jet 
aircraft, the Committee recommended 
establishment of fourteen new radio- 
sonde wind stations, mainly in North 
Africa. Radiosonde equipment in- 
cludes observing instruments and a 
miniature radio transmitter that can 
be sent aloft to send back information 
on conditions recorded. The network 
of stations which now send balloon- 
borne radiosonde apparatus into the 
upper air to observe general weather 
conditions is, on the whole, con- 
sidered adequate; but governments are 
asked to make observations at the 
same time all over the African con- 
tinent from which coherent charts of 
atmospheric conditions at various alti- 
tudes could be drawn daily. In addi- 
tion, governments are urged to carry 
out plans for a network of twenty-six 
surface radar stations for weather- 
forecasting purposes. 


Tobacco Up 


World production of tobacco in 1959 
moved toward the 1956 peak of 3.01 
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million metric tons after a slight de- 
cline in 1957 and 1958, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization reports. It 
estimates 1959 production at some 
2.93 million tons. These figures do not 
include production in the Soviet Un- 
ion and mainland China. 

Further, FAO estimates that tobacco 
production and consumption will in- 
crease in the coming year. The 
changes in tastes, in flavor of such 
products as filter-type cigarettes, small 
cigars and cigarillos, for some time 
have resulted in the production of 
more cigarettes per pound of tobacco. 
But in the long run consumption will 
be boosted by a larger number of 
smokers. In particular, there appears 
to be an upward trend in the number 
of women smokers and beginners are 
starting to smoke at an earlier age 
than before, FAO says. 


Electric Energy 


One main consequence of the devel- 
opment of electric power consump- 
tion during the postwar decade has 
been a steady growth in the economic 
influence of electricity, according to 
a new study published by the United 
Nations Economic Commission for 
Europe. Taking as a rough yardstick 
for comparative purpose a long-term 
tendency for consumption to double 
about every ten years (i.e. 7.2 per cent 
annual growth), the study says that 
Europe’s total power consumption 
(not including the USSR) has in- 
creased by 2.4 times in the decade 
since 1946. Electric power consump- 
tion in the USSR exactly quadrupled 
during the postwar decade. The report 
also states that the aggregate use of 
energy from commercial sources in 
Europe has increased since 1950 at an 
average annual rate of 5.5 per cent, 
compared to a mean rate of about 2 
per cent between 1929 and 1937. 


Refugee Year 


The United Kingdom Committee for 
World Refugee Year has passed the 
target of £2 million (equivalent to 
$5,600,000) which it had established 
for contributions from the public 
throughout the Year ending in June 
1960. The Committee began its cam- 
paign on June 1, 1959. The upsurge of 
support in the United Kingdom has 
enabled the Committee to make a 
more realistic appraisal of the situa- 
tion and the Committee therefore de- 
cided to raise the target to £4 million 
($11,200,000). The United Kingdom 
Committee stated that it was doubling 
its target, confident of reaching the 
higher figure and in the hope that this 
action would encourage further efforts 
on behalf of World Refugee Year. 
The Italian Government is to con- 


tribute 520 million lire (equivalent to 
$838,000), subject to Parliamentary 
approval, to the Italian National Com- 
mittee for World Refugee Year. 

In Geneva the Staff Cooperative at 
the Palais des Nations turned over to 





Claude de Kemoularia (right) a check 
representing the proceeds of articles 
made by refugees, chiefly in Hong 
Kong, and sold in the Palais last sum- 
mer. Chairman of the Staff Committee 
is R. Dufrasne (left). 


Handicapped Refugees 


Twelve physically handicapped, sick 
and aged refugees from Austria, ac- 
companied by six family members, 
have been permanently resettled in 
Norway. The refugees, heretofore 
barred by age or illness from previous 
resettlement schemes, include one blind 
person, a deaf-mute, a serious diabetic 
and a chronic kidney case. Five of the 
group are between the ages of forty- 
eight and sixty-eight. Norway has wel- 
comed over 250 refugees and family 
members ineligible for normal migra- 
tion programs since 1953. 


Atomic Aid to Finland 


The International Atomic Energy 
Agency will assist Finland in securing 
a nuclear research reactor as well as 
the needed fuel, which will be uran- 
ium, enriched to twenty per cent in the 
isotope U-235. The Agency has also 
approved in principle another project 
to assist the Finnish Government in 
securing fuel for a critical assembly. 
This is a reactor of a very simple type 
which does not generate any appreci- 
able amounts of power. 

The Finnish authorities have chosen 
for the first project TRIGA Mark II, a 
well-known type of reactor manufac- 
tured by the General Dynamics Cor- 
poration (United States). As regards 
the fuel, preliminary inquiries by the 
Agency have shown that the United 
States would be the best possible 
source. The IAEA Board of Governors 
has therefore asked Director-General 
Sterling Cole to negotiate with the 
United States Government on the 
terms and conditions for transfer of 
the reactor to Finland and on the 
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price and terms for obtaining the en- 
riched uranium fuel. 

As regards the fuel for the critical 
assembly — the other project sub- 
mitted by Finland — the Board of 
Governors, after considering the re- 
sults of preliminary inquiries, has au- 
thorized the Director-General to nego- 
tiate the terms and conditions for 
obtaining the material from the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet Government has 
informed the Agency of its readiness 
to supply the fuel, ten per cent en- 
riched uranium, and its willingness to 
fabricate the fuel elements for the 
critical assembly. The term critical 
describes the point at which a nuclear 
chain reaction is just being maintained 
at a self-sustaining rate. 


Atomic Studies 


A major scientific conference on the 
use of radioactive isotopes in industry 
and the physical sciences will be held 
in Copenhagen on September 6 to 17. 
The first research grant under the 
exchange and training program of 
IAEA has been awarded to Dr. R. P. 
Agarwala, of India. Dr. Agarwala will 
undertake a year’s research in the 
field of solid-state physics and chem- 
istry at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, United States. 


Health Budget 


A working budget of $18,569,620 
for the World Health Organization in 
1961 has been unanimously recom- 
mended by the wHo Executive Board. 
The recommendation will be sub- 
mitted to the World Health Assembly 
in Geneva in May. The 1961 figure 
represents an increase of about ten 
per cent over the corresponding budget 
estimates for 1960, reflecting the 
growth of the organization’s activities, 
particularly in the eradication of com- 
municable diseases, in medical re- 
search, the improvement of environ- 
mental sanitation and of the education 
and training of health personnel. 


Research 


Plans for an “Intensified Program 
of Medical Research” to be carried 
out by wHo have been commended by 
members of the Executive Board. 

High priority will be given to serv- 
ices to research, such as the standard- 
ization of nomenclature, techniques 
and equipment, to ensure that results 
from different parts of the world can 
be compared; setting up reference cen- 
tres for the identification of micro- 
organisms, tissues and parasites; and 
the improvement both of communica- 
tions among research workers and of 
their training. 
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Next in priority would come demo- 
graphic studies of the varying inci- 
dence of prevalence of diseases, and 
international coordinated research 
projects that might have a bearing on 
major WHO programs. 


Plague Controlled 


The world incidence of plague in 
1959 was as low as in 1958, with 
fewer than 300 cases of human plague 
officially reported to WHO in eleven 
countries of Africa, the Americas and 
Asia (outside continental China). As 
for cholera, the number of cases 
officially reported in Asia was less than 
half as great in 1959 as in 1958, wHOo 
reported. 


Marriage Rules 


Measures designed to lead to the 
adoption of desirable standards for the 
minimum age of marriage, to make 
the free consent of both parties a con- 
dition for valid marriages and to 
provide for compulsory registration of 
marriages will be discussed by the 
Commission on the Status of Women 
at its session opening in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, on March 28. It will be the 
fourteenth session of the eighteen- 
member Commission. 

The Commission will discuss the 
texts of a Draft Convention and of 
a Draft Recommendation on the Age 
of Marriage, Consent to Marriage and 
Registration of Marriages. The Draft 
Convention would prescribe the mini- 
mum age under which no marriage 
shall be valid, would declare that no 
marriage shall be valid without the 
full and free consent of both parties 
and would provide that all marriages 
shall be recorded in an appropriate 
civil or other official register. 

The Draft Recommendation to be 
made by the Economic and Social 
Council suggests that member states 
adopt such legislative or other meas- 
ures as may be necessary to give effect 
to provisions relating to marriage 
identical with those set out in the 
Draft Convention. 


Natural Resources Sovereignty 


The United Nations Commission on 
Permanent Sovereignty over Natural 
Resources, a nine-member body es- 
tablished by the General Assembly in 
1958, opened its second session on 
February 16. 

The Commission is composed of the 
representatives of Afghanistan, Chile, 
Guatemala, the Netherlands, the 
Philippines, Sweden, the Soviet Union, 
the United Arab Republic and the 
United States. It was asked by the 
General Assembly to conduct a full 
survey of the status of the permanent 


sovereignty of peoples and nations 
over their natural wealth and re- 
sources and, where necessary, to pre- 
pare recommendations for strengthen- 
ing this right. In the conduct of this 
survey, the Commission is to pay due 
regard to the rights and duties of 
states under international law and to 
the importance of encouraging inter- 
national cooperation in the economic 
development of underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

A preliminary study of the Secre- 
tariat, requested by the Commission 
at its first session in May 1959, 
centres on measures of control as ex- 
pressed in laws, decrees and treaties, 

The study comprises specific replies 
from twenty-eight governments and 
other available material from a total 
of seventy or more governments. 


Trade Treaty 


A treaty providing for the gradual 
reduction of trade barriers among 
seven Latin American countries has 
been hailed by Raul Prebisch, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America. Mr. Pre- 
bisch said the idea had germinated 
under ECLA auspices and with the help 
of its secretariat during the past two 
years. The treaty emerging from this 
evolutionary process, he pointed out, 
is a potential initial nucleus for a 
wider common market. 

The treaty was signed on February 
18 in Montevideo by officials of 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, 
Paraguay, Peru and Uruguay. The 
contribution of ECLA was emphasized 
at the closing meeting by the President 
of the conference, Mateo Megarinos, 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs of 
Uruguay. “Without eEcLa,” he de- 
clared, “we would not be here.” 

The “Tratado de Montevideo” cre- 
ates a free trade zone almost 16 mil- 
lion square kilometers wide comprising 
200 million inhabitants. It may be- 
come the cornerstone of the still wider 
regional common market which ECLA 
has long advocated. 


Human Rights Commission 


The right of asylum, the prevention of 
discrimination in religious rights and 
practices and measures to eradicate 
racial prejudice, such as was mani- 
fested in recent anti-Semitic outbursts, 
will be among the main topics con- 
sidered by the Commission on Human 
Rights at its session opening in Ge- 
neva on February 29. The session will 
run through March 18. Other ques- 
tions on the agenda include advisory 
services in the field of human rights, 
freedom of information, a study on 
the right to freedom from arbitrary 
arrest and a proposal for national 
advisory committees on human rights. 
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Development Association 


The Articles of Agreement of the 
International Development Associa- 
tion, the proposed new financing in- 
stitution to be affiliated with the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, are now ready for ac- 
ceptance by prospective member gov- 
ernments. By authorization of the 
Bank’s Executive Directors, the text 
of the Articles of Agreement, together 
with a report by the Executive Direc- 
tors drawing attention to certain fea- 
tures of the Articles, is being trans- 
mitted to the sixty-eight member gov- 
ernments of the Bank. The next step 
will be for those governments desiring 
to join IDA to take whatever legislative 
or other action is required to accept 
membership and subscribe funds. 


The Articles provide that Da will 
enter into force when governments 
whose subscriptions aggregate at least 
65 per cent of total initial subscrip- 
tions have accepted membership. The 
Articles will remain open for signa- 
ture by original members until De- 
cember 31, 1960. The earliest date 
on which IDA may come into being is 
September 15, 1960. 


The purposes of IDA are “. . . to 
promote economic development, in- 
crease productivity and thus raise 
standards of living in the less devel- 
oped areas of the world included with- 
in the Association’s membership, in 





Emergency Force 


Colonel I. J. Rikhye of India is retir- 
ing as Chief of Staff of the United 
Nations Emergency Force, having 
completed his tour of duty. His suc- 
cessor is Colonel H. A. Millen of 
Canada. 


Colonel Rikhye came to UNEF as 
commander of the Indian contingent 
on November 25, 1957, and was 
named Chief of Staff on April 1. 
1958. Colonel Millen came to UNEF 
in the summer of 1959 as com- 
mander of the UNEF maintenance area 
in Rafah. His post is being taken over 
by Colonel E. R. Heuchan, also of 
Canada. Colonel Heuchan was the 
chief logistics officer of UNEF. 


Major General Julian Garcia, Ar- 
gentine Ambassador to the United 
Arab Republic, paid a three-day visit 
to the Brazilian contingent of UNEF 
in mid-February. 

Lieutenant General P. S. Gyani, 
Commander of UNEF, on February 11 
presented UNEF Medals to 360 mem- 
bers of the Swedish battalion. Colonel 


C. O. Rosenius is the Swedish com- 
mander. 
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particular by providing finance to 
meet their important developmental 
requirements on terms which are more 
flexible and bear less heavily on the 
balance of payments than those of 
conventional loans, thereby furthering 
the development objectives of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and supplementing 
its activities.” 


Membership is open to those coun- 
tries who are members of the Bank. 
The initial resources proposed for 
ipa are $1,000 million. 


A unique feature of IDA is that 
member countries have been divided 
into two groups for purposes of sub- 
scription of funds. Subscriptions will 
be payable over a five-year period, 
and the countries in both groups will 
subscribe 10 per cent of their initial 
subscriptions in gold or freely con- 
vertible currencies. Different provi- 








sions are made for the two groups, 
however, for the remaining 90 per 
cent of their initial subscriptions. 


The first group, the seventeen more 
industrialized member countries of 
the Bank, will pay their 90 per cent 
in five equal installments in gold or 
freely convertible currencies, whereas 
the second group, the fifty-one less 
developed member countries, will pay 
their 90 per cent in their national 
currencies, which 1DA will not be free 
to convert into other currencies or to 
use to finance exports from the coun- 
try concerned without its consent. 


The Executive Directors have ex- 
pressed the hope that the more devel- 
oped of the second group of coun- 
tries will soon be in a position to 
release at least some part of the 90 
per cent of their subscriptions from 
these restrictions. 


The following table lists initial subscription in US $ millions. 


Australia 20.18 
Austria 5.04 
Belgium 22.70 
Canada 37.83 
Denmark 8.74 
Finland 3.83 
France $2.96 
German Fed. Rep. 52.96 
Italy 18.16 
In Group II are: 
Afghanistan 1.01 
Argentina 18.83 
Bolivia 1.06 
Brazil 18.83 
Burma 2.02 
Ceylon 3.03 
Chile 3.53 
China 30.26 
Colombia 3.53 
Costa Rica 0.20 
Cuba 4.71 
Dominican Republic 0.40 
Ecuador 0.65 
El Salvador 0.30 
Ethiopia 0.50 
Ghana 2.36 
Greece 2.52 
Guatemala 0.40 
Haiti 0.76 
Honduras 0.30 
Iceland 0.10 
India 40.35 
Indonesia 11.10 
Iran 4.54 
Iraq 0.76 
Ireland 3.03 








Japan 33.59 
Luxembourg 1.01 
Netherlands 27.74 
Norway 6.72 
Sweden 10.09 
Union of South 

Africa 10.09 
United Kingdom 131.14 
United States 320.29 

763.07 

Israel 1.68 
Jordan 0.30 
Korea, Rep. of 1.26 
Lebanon 0.45 
Libya 1.01 
Malaya, Fed. of 2.52 
Mexico 8.74 
Morocco 3.53 
Nicaragua 0.30 
Pakistan 10.09 
Panama 0.02 
Paraguay 0.30 
Peru 1.77 
Philippines 5.04 
Saudi Arabia 3.70 
Spain 10.09 
Sudan 1.01 
Thailand 3.03 
Tunisia 1.51 
Turkey 5.80 
United Arab 

Republic 6.03 
Uruguay 1.06 
Venezuela 7.06 
Viet-Nam 1.51 
Yugoslavia 4.04 

236.93 
TOTAL 1,000.00 





Putting the Migh 


A Progress Report 


on a Great International Venture 


hewn snows of the Himalayas, high in Tibet and 

Nepal, give birth to one of Asia’s great rivers, the 
Mekong, which flows through southwest China in its 
upper basin and touches Burma, Laos, Thailand, Cam- 
bodia and Viet-Nam in its lower basin. 

In its upper basin the Mekong is a wild, torrential 
river that rushes through deep gorges and crashes down 
steep inclines. It is called the Lan-Tsan-Kiang by the 
Chinese. But when it crosses the Tropic of Cancer and 
becomes the brief border between Burma and Laos, it 
is called the Mekong. From there it continues on to 
form the long Thai-Lao frontier, then traverses central 
Cambodia and empties into the South China Sea at 
Viet-Nam. 

The whole of the Mekong is 2,625 miles long. It is 
the tenth largest river in the world in volume. In its 
lower basin it is an international river, 1,900 miles long, 
affecting the lives and future of four countries. Though 





A land and air survey of the main tributaries of the Mekong River is being carried out by a team of Japanese tech- 
nicians. This reconnaissance, Japan’s contribution to the Mekong project, will be completed this year. Below: Mr. 
Yutaka Kubota, leader of the survey team, explains its program at a meeting at ECAFE headquarters in Bangkok. 
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the total drainage area of the Mekong amounts to about 
307,000 square miles, approximately 77 per cent of 
the drainage area, or 235,000 square miles, is located 
within the lower basin. 

The lower Mekong basin, where 17 million people 
live, embraces the undeveloped hill area of northern 
Laos, the arid plateau region of northeast Thailand 
and southwest Laos, the rich forest lands of the Me- 
kong plain in Cambodia and the opulent delta of 
southern Viet-Nam. It is a river of many tributaries, 
and its volume increases and its character changes 
totally in the lower basin. Indeed, the river grows 
formidably as it flows down to the sea, its true majesty 
and wealth developing in the lower basin. 


The lower Mekong is in the centre of the monsoon 
region of Asia and is also affected by typhoons from 
the south. Rainfall is therefore very heavy, though un- 
evenly distributed, and the river varies in width and in 
volume from season to season. 

During the rainy season the river bursts with water, 
and by the time it reaches Cambodia it is powerful 
enough to reverse the flow of one of its tributaries, the 
Tonle Sap, which then flows backward into the Great 
Lake and floods it. In the dry season the Tonle Sap 
once again is normal and able to empty the waters of 
the Great Lake back into the Mekong. 

The lower basin is not really placid. It has several 
dangerous rapids and falls which impede navigation 
and commerce. Even today there is not a single bridge 
Or permanent man-made structure spanning it. 


Early Plans for Development 


The ancient peoples of Southeast Asia sometimes 
used the river but always feared it. It was a cruel and 
destructive giant, and its floods wrought havoc to vast 
areas of the rich land, even as they do today. 

Before Cambodia, Laos and Viet-Nam became in- 
dependent, French engineers saw the tremendous poten- 
tial of the Mekong and also knew the lashing quality of 
its temper. The French did a great deal to develop 
navigation along the Mekong River and had small but 
efficient craft plying up as far as Pakse in southern 
Laos. They even built a railway to get around the Khone 
falls and to continue fluvial navigation to the north. The 
French engineers also made valuable studies of the 
tiver’s flow, took rainfall measurements and did general 
topographic surveys and even some aerial mapping. 
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And yet the Mekong remained virtually unknown 
until 1951 when the Bureau of Flood Control of the 
United Nations Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East (ECAFE) made its first studies and investi- 
gations. Since conditions were then unsettled in the 
region, extensive field surveys were not possible, and 
ECAFE’s task was reduced to a reappraisal of the river’s 
potential through the compilation and analysis of topo- 
graphic, hydrologic and other data. 

The signing of the Geneva accords of 1954 ended 
war in Indochina and created a favorable climate in 
the area. Interest was refocused on the Mekong, and 
at its eleventh session in April 1955, ECAFE reaffirmed 
the importance of the development of international 
rivers and called for further Mekong studies. These 
were carried out in 1956 by a group of seven experts 
who looked into the potential resources of the Mekong 
in the fields of irrigation, navigation, flood control and 
hydroelectric power. 

The group submitted a report in February 1957 de- 
tailing the results of its investigations. The 1957 ECAFE 
report—then called a “dream document”—confined its 
studies and proposals to projects which might benefit 
two or more countries, and thus clearly established an 
international pattern for future Mekong programs and 
projects. 

The report found basic data almost totally unavail- 
able and urged priority for the collection of essential 
information about the river’s behavior. It did find, how- 
ever, that the area under cultivation in the four riparian 
countries of Cambodia, Laos, Thailand and Viet-Nam 
amounted to 5,700,000 hectares in the lower basin, of 
which less than 3 per cent was irrigated. It was esti- 
mated that an initial irrigation scheme along the Me- 
kong would create a surplus flow of water which could 
bring more than 9 million hectares under cultivation. 
Further, it was found that 86 per cent of the cultivated 
land along the basin is devoted to rice. Irrigation and 
flood control would not only improve rice yields but 
also diversify crops. 

The report proposed that construction of barrages 
and dams should be done by stages, perhaps over a 
period of twenty years, and it singled out possible sites 
in the Tonle Sap, Sambor and Khone areas in Cam- 
bodia, and the Khemarat and Pamong areas in Laos. It 
felt that, with the completion of these five projects, it 
should be possible to generate 13,700 million kilowatt- 
hours of firm electric energy at relatively low cost. In 
addition, construction of the projects would meet essen- 
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tial irrigation requirements, moderate floods and in- 
crease the depth of the river to promote navigation. 

At about the same time, similar findings regarding 
the Mekong’s potential were contained in a report made 
by technicians under the International Cooperation 
Administration (1cA) of the United States. 


Riparian States Form Committee 


The ECAFE report of 1957 served to stimulate the 
interest of the four Mekong riparian states—Cambodia, 
Laos, Thailand and Viet-Nam. These four countries 
held a meeting in May 1957 to review development 
possibilities and recommended the establishment of a 
Committee for Coordination of Investigations of the 
Lower Mekong Basin. 

This recommendation was later approved by the 
Governments of Cambodia, Laos, Thailand and Viet- 
Nam. A Mekong Preparatory Committee met in Sep- 
tember 1957, and the four-nation Coordination Com- 
mittee itself held its first session at Pnompenh in Octo- 
ber 1957. Since then, the Committee has held six 
regular sessions and one special session. At its seventh 
session, held at Bangkok in January 1960, action was 
taken in regard to current developments in the Mekong 
project. 

The Coordination Committee functions under the 
aegis of the United Nations; it is also an instrument for 
cooperative action of the four governments, with ECAFE 
serving as its secretariat. 

Both at the preparatory meeting in September 1957 
and at the Committee’s first session in October of that 
year, a request was made to the United Nations that a 
group of international experts undertake further com- 
prehensive studies of the Mekong. Three sites having 
potentialities for development were mentioned in the 
report: Pamong in Laos and Sambor and Tonle Sap in 
Cambodia. 


Report of Survey Mission 


Accordingly, a United Nations Survey Mission of 
the Lower Mekong Basin was organized under the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Administration. 

The mission, headed by Lieutenant-General Ray- 
mond A. Wheeler, of the United States, carried out a 
three-month, on-the-spot survey of the river, both by 
air and land. It submitted a report, released in Febru- 
ary 1958, calling for a multipurpose program of survey 
and investigations which could lead to full development 
of the river, including irrigation facilities, flood control, 
hydroelectric power and navigation. 

The Wheeler report reaffirmed the majesty of the 
Mekong and its vast potential and stressed the essential 
need for the collection of basic data if construction 
plans of any sort were to be carried out. The conclu- 
sions of the report were: 

1. The basic data presently available in the lower 
Mekong River basin are not adequate for comprehen- 
sive or definite project planning. 








2. Immediate steps should be taken for the collec- 
tion of basic data on the main river as the item of high- 
est priority among the studies and investigations that 
will be necessary for the “planning of the full develop- 
ment of the water and related resources of the basin,” 
as well as for the “planning and construction of the 
three projects recommended in the ECAFE document.” 

3. Establishment of hydrologic stations and levelling 
should proceed along the entire reach of the main river 
from the Burma border to the mouth, as well as on the 
major tributaries. 

4. Adoption of uniform standards by the four coun- 
tries for the observation and recording of data is of the 
utmost importance. 

5. Priority in the collection of this basic data should 
be given to reaches having promising sites for develop- 
ment, such as the three areas named in the joint request, 
with second priority to promising sites on the major 
tributaries. 

6. Concurrently with the collection of basic data, 
there should be undertaken special studies and investi- 
gations pertaining to fisheries, agriculture, irrigation, 
flood control, drainage, forestry, mineral resources, 
navigation, transportation, power market and general 
economy. 

7. Preliminary planning for important and promising 
reaches should begin as soon as essential data are 
available. 

8. Studies and investigations for the preparation of 
a comprehensive plan of the lower Mekong basin, in- 
cluding major tributaries, should follow, with the care- 
ful coordination and integration of the various specific 
sites plans. 

9. Qualified, responsible firms of engineers should 
be employed to plan and execute the proposed opera- 
tions and to assist and train local personnel, under the 
general direction of the Coordination Committee of the 
four countries, advised by an international technical 
board of engineers. 

The Wheeler report specifically recommended a five- 
year program of investigations, costing $9,200,000. It 
asked that qualified engineering firms be employed for 
the scheduled operations of data collection and pro- 
posed that “a high-level international technical advisory 
board of engineers of worldwide reputation be appoint- 
ed by the Coordination Committee of the four coun- 
tries.” 

Besides General Wheeler, the special mission includ- 
ed the following water resources specialists: Georges 
Duval of France, Yutaka Kubota of Japan, John W. 
McCammon of Canada, and Kanwar Sain of India. 

Mr. Sain later became a member of the International 
Advisory Board (recommended by the survey mission), 
together with Paul Bourriéres of France and Carl 
Paulsen of the United States. 

The publication of the Wheeler report provoked 
varied comments. Some thought that it was perhaps too 
ambitious, that it would be impossible to achieve the 
goals set down. The period of investigations was con- 
sidered by many to be too lengthy and tedious, and the 
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question where the funds for data collection and for 
actual construction projects were to be obtained was 
a main preoccupation. But to the four riparian coun- 
tries it was a “charter” of hope and effort. 

Now less than three years since the Coordination 
Committee held its first session, the Mekong project is 
well under way. What is more, it has captured the 
imagination of the world and is felt to be a unique ex- 
ample of international cooperation through the United 
Nations. 

The members of the Coordination Committee are: 
Sonn-Voeun-Sai for Cambodia, Oukeo Souvannavong 
for Laos, Dr. Boonrod Binson for Thailand and Pham- 
Minh-Doung for Viet-Nam. 

The Coordination Committee works closely with 
ECAFE and reports its progress to every session of the 
Commission. International assistance and worldwide 
technical participation in the project continue to be 
stimulated by ECAFE and offers of aid are generally 
channeled through it. The former Executive Secretary of 
the Commission, C. V. Narasimhan, in the Committee’s 
first endeavors, and the present Executive Secretary, 
U Nyun, have been closely related to the Mekong 
project. 

An important step in the progress of the Mekong 
program was the appointment in 1959 of Dr. C. Hart 
Schaaf as Executive Agent of the Coordination Com- 
mittee. The appointment was made by Secretary-Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold and was approved by the four 
riparian governments. 

The Executive Agent is the “coordinator of coordina- 
tion” and the catalyzer of action. He affords the Com- 
mittee a measure of continuity between sessions and 
deals with the ever-increasing technical and adminis- 
trative complexities of the project. 

The Executive Agent and his staff have established 
permanent headquarters in Bangkok. The premises 
were made available by the Government of Thailand 
and were officially opened in November 1959 by Mr. 
Hammarskjold, who declared that the Mekong River 
had always been “a source of life’ and was now a 
factor of unity. The Mekong project, he felt, was an 
example’of international cooperation and an effort to- 
ward economic development which should be an exam- 
ple to other regions. 


Help from Many Quarters 


International action to develop the Mekong River 
actually started when the four riparian countries joined 
together in the Coordination Committee and asked the 
United Nations for assistance. 

Although the four riparian countries are ethnically, 
politically and perhaps even geographically diverse, 
they are united by the great river and by their common 
aspirations for economic and social progress. The de- 
velopment of the Mekong is now helping to unite them 
even more. Their continued cooperation and pooling 
of technical skills to harness the turbulent giant show 
how small nations can get together for the com- 
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mon good. That this is being done within the frame- 
work of the United Nations is another indication of 
the international climate of the times. 

The cooperative spirit of Cambodia, Laos, Thailand 
and Viet-Nam and the stimulus given to the project by 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies per- 
haps helped to rally financial and technological assist- 
ance from many quarters. Today there are nine coun- 
tries outside the basin giving concrete assistance to the 
Mekong project: Australia, Canada, France, India, 
Iran, Japan, New Zealand, the United Kingdom and 
the United States. 

The United Nations Technical Assistance Board 
(TAB) has helped by releasing special grants through 
the United Nations Bureau of Technical Assistance 
Operations (TAO), the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion (FAO) and the World Meteorological Organiza- 
tion (WMO). The new United Nations Special Fund 
has also taken action to aid the project. 

International assistance for the Mekong project is 
essential, since the four states sharing the river’s lower 
basin are small, underdeveloped countries whose re- 
sources will remain inadequate in any foreseeable fu- 
ture for an undertaking of this magnitude. The finan- 
cial and technical aid which is now serving to carry 
out the main features of the Wheeler program will be 
needed in still greater volume when the actual con- 
struction stage is reached. 

As to the current program, the United States has 
contributed $2,200,000 for the installation of a com- 
plete hydrologic network in the lower basin. The grant 
was made through Ica and the work is being done by 
experts from the Harza Engineering Company. The 
network being installed includes various kinds of meas- 
uring gauges—for water volume and velocity, rainfall 
and water depth. Work started in December 1958 and 
will continue through May 1962, when the network 
will become a permanent fixture to be managed by 
technicians from the four riparian countries, who are 
now being trained for the task by the United States 
and France. 

France has given a total of 160 million francs for the 
purchase of hydrologic equipment for the river, for 
fisheries and sedimentation research in Cambodia and 
land-use surveys in Laos, Thailand and Viet-Nam. The 
French equipment is now in the area and is being 
installed by American and French technicians. 

Canada has granted $1,300,000 (Canadian) for the 
aerial mapping of the Mekong and some tributaries. 
Canadian planes, technicians and photographers are 
engaged in this part of the project. The Canadian task 
began in November 1959 and is to be completed by 
the summer of 1960, with working maps available by 
the following year. Canada’s principal air survey com- 
panies are participating, with the Photographic Survey 
Company Ltd. of Toronto acting as management engi- 
neers. The plan calls for aerial topographic mapping of 
the main stem of the river from the Laos-Burma border 
to Pnompenh in Cambodia; detailed mapping of three 
prospective dam sites; and similar air mapping of some 
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thirteen tributaries. The data collected is to be supple- 
mented by supporting ground control surveys. 

Japan has allocated a total of $240,000 for the sur- 
vey of the main tributaries of the Mekong. The first 
phase of the Japanese effort was undertaken early in 
1958, with air and ground studies of the tributaries. 
The second phase is taking place during the first part 
of 1960. The development of the tributaries is con- 
sidered to be useful not only for the control of the 
water flow to the main river, but also because some 
smaller construction projects may get under way in the 
tributaries at an earlier stage. 

New Zealand has contributed the equivalent of 
$100,000 for the construction of special water-jet vessels 
for survey purposes along the river. The first vessels 


will arrive in the area early in 1960 to help the Amer- 
ican and French teams in their data-collection efforts. 
Another scientific survey craft is being given by the 
United Kingdom. 

The setup for hydrologic investigation has been com- 
pleted for the moment, with India’s contribution of 366 
rain gauges. 

Australia has offered the equivalent of $200,000 to 
assist in geological investigations of the proposed dam 
sites at Pamong and Sambor. Technicians from Aus- 
tralia’s famed Snowy Mountain Authority are coming 
to the area to draw up a detailed program of opera- 
tions. 

Finally, Iran has offered to supply the Coordination 
Committee with the petroleum needed for the data- 


The Mekong has always been “a source of life” for the peoples living along its banks, and fishing fleets, like this 
one, are a familiar sight on the Tonle Sap, a tributary whose flow is reversed upstream during the rainy season. 
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This village in the Great Lake area of Cambodia was one of the project sites studied by the 1957 survey mission. 











collection phase of operations. This will mean fuel for 
American jeeps and cars, for American, New Zealand 
and British boats and for Canadian planes, as well as 
for machinery and equipment. 

The United Nations and its affiliated agencies are 
continuing to help on an increasing scale. 

The United Nations Special Fund has agreed to al- 
locate nearly $1,400,000 for a survey of four Mekong 
tributaries, which had been singled out as particularly 
important by the Japanese team. 

Fao has undertaken important preliminary agricul- 
tural surveys of the area and is willing to carry out 
comprehensive forestry and fisheries surveys. 

Woo will continue to assist American and French 
teams in the installation of equipment and the training 
of local personnel. 





This site, in the Sambor area in Cambodia, has been 
surveyed as one of the three promising sites for 
the proposed dams in the lower Mekong River. 


The International Labor Organization (ILO) has 
promised to make needed manpower surveys; the World 
Health Organization (WHO) is prepared to study the 
health problems of the basin; the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
has suggested that it might build a physical or mathe- 
matical model of the delta to study water volume and 
salt intrusion; and, finally, the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) has suggested the use of radio- 
active isotopes for hydrologic measuring. 

The activities of the agencies are channeled through 
TAB with the help of TAO. The TaB funds which have 
been allocated so far to the Mekong project, and which 
have been released through TAO, FAO and WMO, amount 
to some $400,000. 

The Executive Agent provides overall coordination 
with regard to the increasing volume of funds that are 
coming from donor countries and the United Nations. 
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An important development—and another sign of 
the spirit of cooperation—came at the sixth session of 
the Coordination Committee in October 1959, when 
the representatives of the four riparian countries agreed 
on a formula which would permit them to meet certain 
local costs within the general program of investigations. 
So far, the riparian states have pledged to the project 
a total of $954,000 in local funds. 


Future Tasks a Challenge 


All eyes along the Mekong River are now on the 
future. 

When the present phase of data collection is over— 
by 1963, according to the timetable set down in the 
Wheeler report—the next phase will be the drafting of 
plans for dams and barrages and their eventual con- 
struction; it will include the building of irrigation 
canals and dikes and the installation of power plants. 

The future will bring problems of organization and 
of financing. The financial part can be expected to be 
solved through sound bank loans and other investments 
if the present spirit of international cooperation per- 
sists. Organization again will depend on cooperation 
and on the continued desire for action on the part of 
the riparian countries. 

The task ahead is challenging. The mass of data 
collected—that kaleidoscopic mass of figures, maps, 
graphs, photographs, gauge readings, endless measur- 
ings, reports and analyses—will have to be sifted, col- 
lated and organized. And out of the myriad of data is 
to come the final and definitive project for the Mekong. 

The EcAFE report of 1957 indicated that it might take 
twenty years to finish the construction stage of the 
Mekong program. It is now estimated that work is 
going along well enough so that the construction stage 
might conceivably be completed in fourteen years, pro- 
vided adequate finances are available. 

The estimates of the experts run along these lines: 
five years for the collection of hydrologic and related 
engineering data, two years for engineering designing of 
projects, one year for the mobilization of financing and 
six years for the actual construction of projects. It is 
also estimated that the construction phase of the main 
tributaries might be done in about seven years. 

The program for the development of the lower Me- 
kong basin can truly be described as international action 
for the future. 

And when the dams are built, the barrages con- 
structed, the power stations installed, the irrigation 
canals filled, the floods controlled and the river made 
navigable from the South China Sea to the Burma 
border; when electricity starts to flow throughout the 
area, sawmills spring up to use the untapped forest 
wealth, and minerals are utilized in new industries; 
when agriculture blossoms and crops increase; when 
Southeast Asia enters a new phase through the develop- 
ment of the Mekong River—then what first seemed to 
be a “dream” project, envisaged by ECAFE technicians 
and by the riparian countries, will have materialized. 
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Economic Commission 


Urges Concerted Action 


by African States and ‘Territories 


Delegations Prefer Multilateral Aid Programs 


a United Nations is now, or will be, their Organi- 

zation, Mr. Hammarskjold said of African states 
and regions on his return from an extended tour of that 
continent. Mr. Hammarskjold visited some twenty-four 
countries, territories or regions and attended part of the 
second session of the Economic Commission for Africa 
meeting in Tangier, Morocco, from January 26 through 
February 6. 

Programs of assistance under the auspices of the 
United Nations family have flourished in Africa recent- 
ly, Mr. Hammarskjold pointed out in his address to 
the Commission, and “although we consider that they 
are just a modest beginning, the framework for their 
future expansion exists.” 

Noting the emergence in Africa of new states from 
trusteeship and dependency, Mr. Hammarskjold said 
that “we must recognize the fact, inevitable under his- 
toric circumstances, that very often political borders 
will cut across natural economic regions in a manner 
which will make useful development schemes impos- 
sible without concerted action among contiguous areas.” 
Contemporary experiences in other parts of the world, 
he pointed out, “clearly demonstrate that economic 
cooperation, and even association of an intimate type, 
is possible without political integration or federation 
and need not be predicated upon the possibilities of 
such developments.” 

As its first order of business following the election 
of officers, the Commission admitted the Belgian Congo 
and Ruanda-Urundi to associate membership. 

Currently members are Belgium, Ethiopia, France, 
Ghana, Guinea, Italy, Liberia, Libya, Morocco, Por- 
tugal, Spain, Sudan, Tunisia, the United Arab Repub- 
lic, the United Kingdom. 

Associate members are the Belgian Congo, the Fed- 
eration of Nigeria, Gambia, Kenya and Zanzibar, 
Ruanda-Urundi, Sierra Leone, the Trust Territory of 
Somaliland under Italian adminstration, Somaliland 
Protectorate, Tanganyika, Uganda. 

The Commission also adopted a resolution which 
requests members with responsibility for territories in 
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Africa or members responsible for the external rela- 
tions of African countries to consult forthwith with 
governments concerned and to ascertain whether they 
wish to become associate members of the Commission. 

Concerning an invitation to the Federal Republic of 
Germany to attend Commission sessions in a consulta- 
tive capacity, the Commission decided to request the 
Economic and Social Council to authorize the Com- 
mission’s Executive Secretary to facilitate the attend- 
ance at Commission sessions by the Federal Republic 
of Germany on a basis similar to the attendance of 
United Nations member states which are non-members 
of: commissions. It approved the draft of a resolution 
for action by the Economic and Social Council by 
which the Commission’s Executive Secretary would be 
so authorized. 

Chairman of the second session was Driss Slaoui, 
Moroccan Under-Secretary of State for Commerce and 
Industry. First Vice-Chairman was Abdel-Moneim El 
Banna, United Arab Republic. Second Vice-Chairman 
was P. K. Quaidoo, Ghana. 

The principal document before the Commission was 
the Economic Survey of Africa since 1950, prepared 
by the Department of Economic and Social Affairs. 
(See UNITED NATIONS Review for February 1960.) 
Discussing the transformation of the traditional and 
mainly subsistence economy into a monetary exchange 
economy, the Survey said that the process had evolved 
rapidly in recent years under pressure both from out- 
side influences and from accumulated forces of growth 
set in motion within African economies. 

Financing capital formation is an important problem 
for African countries, the Survey pointed out. Most 
African countries are dependent on a very small range 
of export products, a situation which might at any time 
put development programs in jeopardy. The need to 
obtain investment funds from external sources assumes 
great importance. 

While there has been considerable industrial growth 
in many African countries in recent years, with very 
few exceptions manufacturing industry comprises 4 
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small part of total activity, the Survey revealed. Indus- 
trial growth has so far been mainly characterized by 
import substitution and processing of primary products 
to more refined or advanced stages before export. The 
possibilities for further developments along these lines 
are not exhausted and are important in view of the 
cumulative nature of economic growth, the Survey 
declared. 

In a general review of world economics at the session, 
Philippe de Seynes, Under-Secretary for Economic 
and Social Affairs, noted that the problem of fluctua- 
tions in prices of primary commodities must necessarily 
be given high priority. 

“In some respects Africa suffers more than the rest 
of the world from these disturbing factors,” Mr. de 
Seynes said. “Owing to its present level of economic 
development, the African economy is relatively more 
dependent on primary production than other areas. 
Moreover, the main products which Africa exports— 
minerals, cocoa and coconut oil—have been particularly 
subject to price fluctuations.” 

Mr. de Seynes noted that a number of African coun- 
tries have attempted to mitigate the effects of price 
fluctuations, mainly through marketing boards and 
stabilization funds. While on the whole successful, he 
said, these procedures have not succeeded in stabilizing 
incomes to the same degree as prices and no effort has 
been made to offset the effects of continuing fluctuations 
in the volume of production, the repercussions of which 
are frequently as serious as those of fluctuations in 
demand. 

At their present stage of economic development the 
overall demand of the major industrial countries for 
primary commodities tends to increase less rapidly than 
their national product, Mr. de Seynes declared. The 
result is that the ratio of imports to gross product tends 
to decrease. 


The trend is reversed in the less developed countries, 
Mr. de Seynes said, particularly in those which are 
undertaking ambitious development programs requiring 
an increasing volume of imports of capital goods under 
long-term plans which involve a variety of interdepend- 
ent elements in which sudden adjustments cannot easily 
be made. 


“There is, therefore, in the respective situation of 
the two categories of countries a basic asymmetry 
whose effects can only be eliminated by international 
corrective action,” Mr. de Seynes said. “It is the exist- 
ence of phenomena of this kind that has gradually led 
to the acceptance of the principle of capital transfers 
under international programs of assistance as a perma- 
nent feature of world politics and justifies the discussion 
which the Commission is to hold and which I do not 
wish to anticipate concerning international aid to the 
African countries.” 


The discussion on international assistance to Africa 
was based on a number of papers describing the work 
of the Technical Assistance Board, the Bank, the Fund, 
UNICEF, the Special Fund and specialized agencies. 
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These revealed and emphasized the need for more aid 
for African countries. The documentation and state- 
ments of the agencies made clear that a far greater 
proportion of aid in the form of grants, loans and pro- 
vision of personnel was received by African countries 
and territories under bilateral than under multilateral 
arrangements. It was also evident that the volume of 
aid had been substantially increased in recent years. 

Most delegations stressed their preference for finan- 
cial and other forms of assistance under multilateral 
rather than bilateral arrangements. They pointed out 
that the initiative in selecting fields in which aid is re- 
ceived lies with the recipient country, which is less 
influenced by the political or other preferences of the 
provider. Also, through multilateral aid a wider variety 
of sources of equipment, experts and training facilities 
is at the disposal of the recipients. 

Many delegations expressed their governments’ ap- 
preciation of bilateral assistance. To make it more 
effective delegates suggested that, as far as possible, 
selection and implementation of projects should be free 
from political influence and pressure, aid should be 
directed at the sectors shown in the development pro- 
grams of the receiving countries as warranting the 
highest priority and steps should be taken, especially 
in the case of sub-regional projects, to secure a higher 
degree of coordination in channelling aid to recipient 
countries. Several delegations suggested that the Com- 
mission might serve as a clearing-house for such re- 
quests for aid. 


Mainly Self-Help 


A point frequently stressed was the obligation on the 
receiving countries to organize effectively the utiliza- 
tion of both bilateral and multilateral assistance. 

It was also generally recognized that all forms of 
outside aid could only serve to fill the gaps. The main 
effort must come from the countries themselves if de- 
velopment is to be effective. 

Most delegations attached great importance to the 
international stabilization of commodity prices, a 
vital issue for countries relying on a few primary ex- 
ports. Some felt that internal measures of stabilization 
had proved to be reasonably successful. It was also 
pointed out that processing by each country of its 
primary products would strengthen its external position. 

Many delegations favored international action in 
price stabilization and recognized that consideration 
should be not only on a national and a regional but 
also on a worldwide basis. The long-term trends in the 
position of primary producers were viewed with appre- 
hension and the Secretariat was requested to keep de- 
velopments under review. 

A factor of major importance to delegates is the 
effect on African countries of the European common 
market. On this point Mr. de Seynes and Mekki Abbas, 
Executive Secretary of ECA, agreed that in the short 
period of the market’s existence, the African countries 
(several of them are not subject to customs duties) 
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have not as yet begun to benefit from or be harmed by 
the preferential system under which European Eco- 
nomic Community operates. 

The rapid implementation of the common market 
provisions was viewed with concern by most delega- 
tions. Others stressed the benefits which might accrue 
to African territories associated with the European 
Economic Community. 

A unanimous resolution requests broad studies of 
the effects of economic groupings in Europe on African 
economies, to be examined in 1960 by an ad hoc com- 
mittee of representatives of members and associate 
members of the Commission. 


Intra-African Trade 


Concerning international cooperation with former 
trust territories, the Commission recommended that the 
Economic and Social Council taking advantage of the 
Commission’s facilities and use the Commission’s 
secretariat in carrying out the Assembly’s desires for 
international cooperation with former trust territories 
which have become independent. 

A question frequently raised by delegations was that 
of intra-African trade. Ways should be found for 
developing intra-African trade in order to promote 
industrialization, alleviate balance of payments difficul- 
ties and reduce dependency on the external world, 
delegates said. A resolution requests the Executive 
Secretary to initiate and complete surveys of intra- 
African trade and African industry and to lend his 
assistance in the preparations for and conduct of a 
conference of African businessmen. The sponsors of 
the resolution pointed out that the initiative to convene 
such a conference would be taken by the businessmen 
themselves, and that no financial contribution by the 
Commission would be called for. 

In agriculture, ECA maintains a joint division with 
FAO. Five studies have been prepared. One deals with 
measures applied and proposed to eliminate rinderpest 
in the northeast region of Africa and also reviews briefly 
the large nomadic livestock husbandry in this region. 
Other studies cover marketing of livestock and meat in 
the Middle East and east and north Africa, locust con- 
trol, development of esparto grass reserves and develop- 
ment of sea fisheries. 

In the discussion, delegates pointed out that if large 
areas of Africa, suitable only for stock raising, were to 
be developed, the quality of livestock was much more 
important than quantity. Overstocking and overgrazing 
result in poor cattle of negligible commercial value and 
destroy the productive capacity of the land. 

Some delegates were anxious to ensure a complete 
geographical coverage of fisheries in the northern and 
western parts of the continent. A unanimous resolution 
requests the Executive Secretary to approach FAo for 
establishment of a fisheries council for the north- 
eastern tropical Atlantic. 

The secretariat reported on a number of surveys 
and conferences held during the year. The first part of 
a bibliography of surveys of natural resources in Africa, 
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undertaken by UNESCO, reviewed geology and mineral 
investigations. The Commission, in a resolution, pointed 
out that surveys of mineral resources should, where 
possible, be linked with industries based on those re- 
sources and called on the Executive Secretary to take 
into account this objective. 

The Commission expressed appreciation of another 
report prepared by UNESCO on the facilities available 
for training Africans in economics, statistics and related 
fields of study. Although the report did not cover all 
African countries and territories, it provided a valuable 
basis for considering the problems of training, to which 
a high priority was assigned by all delegations. In one 
resolution the Commission expressed the hope that the 
in-service training courses of United Nations Headquar- 
ters would be continued and requested the Executive 
Secretary, in consultation with the Executive Secretaries 
of other regional economic commissions, to arrange for 
in-service training for African economists and statisti- 
cians in their secretariats. These have already, the Com- 
mission noted, accumulated considerable knowledge 
and experience in various economic, social and statisti- 
cal fields. Also recommended was establishment of in- 
service training at the Eca offices in Addis Ababa. 

In a related resolution, the Commission requested 
the Executive Secretary to consult with universities, 
research institutions and other appropriate organiza- 
tions in Africa on training in economic development and 
to study the possibilities of strengthening existing insti- 
tutions or establishing new ones. 


The Commission noted with appreciation the efforts 
of the Executive Secretary in establishing a highly com- 
pefent secretariat and realized the difficulties involved 
in recruitment. The Commission requested members 
and associate members to facilitate the task, particu- 
larly in the recruitment of Africans, including a number 
of younger officers for in-service training either on 
secondment or career appointment, to the staff of Eca. 

The report of the Conference of African Statisticians, 
held last September-October in Addis Ababa, outlined 
plans for a five-year survey of Africa involving the 
cooperation of all African countries and of United 
Nations statisticians as well as aid from technical assist- 
ance. The Commission expressed appreciation of the 
work accomplished. Reference was made to the need, 
in presenting the international trade statistics of African 
countries, to adopt a uniform nomenclature and classi- 
fication, in order to facilitate studies of intra-African 
trade and to show the position of Africa in world trade 
as a whole. This aim could be achieved, it was noted, 
by arranging for the international trade statistics of all 
African countries and territories to be published in 
accordance with the Standard International Trade Clas- 
sification, a revised edition of which is shortly to be 
issued by the Statistical Office of the United Nations. 

After discussing the report of the Workshop on 
Planning and Administration of National Programs of 
Community Development, held in Addis Ababa last 
September, the Commission invited members and asso- 
ciate members to give serious consideration to the 
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Prince Moulay El Hassan of Morocco presided at the opening meeting of the second session of the Economic 
Commission for Africa. Dag Hammarskjold is at his right, Mekki Abbas, the Executive Secretary, at his left. 


Workshop’s recommendations and endorsed the pro- 
posals for regional cooperation and international assist- 
ance. Community development is at present generally 
confined to rural areas. But several members reported 
successful pilot projects in urban areas and suggested 
that experiments in applying community development 
methods and techniques to urban and semi-urban areas 
should be undertaken. 

The importance attached to the development of the 
cooperative movement in Africa was reflected in the 
unanimous adoption of a resolution requesting the 
Executive Secretary to report on the present state and 
progress of the cooperative movement in Africa and 
to consider, in consultation with FAO, ILO and UNESCO, 
the establishment of training facilities and the provision 
of educational material in this field. 

Concluding its session, the Commission established 
areas of attention to be given priority as an urgent need 
for the development of African states and territories. 
These are: traditional backward sectors of African 
economies and their integration into modern sectors of 
national economies; the problems of industrialization and 
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transportation of African states and territories in their 
national and regional context; monetary stabilization 
and commodity prices; rapid training of staff at all 
levels; the social aspects of economic development; 
financing economic development; the lack of adequate 
statistical data and research. 

The Commission recommended that Mekki Abbas, 
the Executive Secretary, proceed with the implementa- 
tion of programs for concerted action in pooling electric 
power, water conservation, international use of roads 
and railways, development of fisheries, locust control, 
and eradication of livestock diseases. Here the Com- 
mission expressed the hope that, in carrying out the 
concerted action projects, the governments of the coun- 
tries and territories concerned would, when necessary, 
request jointly, in consultation with and through the 
Executive Secretary, appropriate technical assistance 
from the United Nations in order to secure the neces- 
sary resources and personnel for implementation of 
the Commission’s concerted action projects. 

The Commission will hold its third session in Addis 
Ababa in early 1961. 
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Mission Visits East African Trust Areas 


To Make a Special Study in Ruanda-Urundi 


N July 8, 1948, a new chapter opened in the history 

of the International Trusteeship System. On that 
date the Trusteeship Council despatched its first visiting 
mission to survey conditions at first hand in United 
Nations trust territories. This mission, which visited 
Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi, was the forerunner of 
more than a dozen similar fact-finding groups which, 
during the last twelve years, have been sent out peri- 
odically to lands under trusteeship. 

Often described as “the eyes and ears” of the Trustee- 
ship Council, the missions have covered many thou- 
sands of miles in the forests of Africa and over the vast 
reaches of the Pacific in making their investigations. 
They have used every mode of transport, travelling by 
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plane, flying boat, train, jeep, river launch, outrigger 
canoe, horseback and sometimes on foot. 

The missions’ reports have furnished the Trusteeship 
Council with a verbal picture reaching into every corner 
of everyday life in the territories. In the words of Henri 
Laurentie, of France, the Chairman of the pioneer group 
in 1948, the visiting mission may “in some way bring 
the peoples of the trust territories nearer to the United 
Nations.” 

The latest of these visiting missions—the fifth to be 
sent to East Africa—left United Nations Headquarters 
on February 28 for a two-month tour of Tanganyika 
and Ruanda-Urundi. The composition of the mission 
and terms of reference defining its scope were approved 
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at the Council’s twenty-fifth session, which concluded 
on February 8. (See page 26) 

Following the customary pattern, the mission is com- 
posed of two members each from the administering and 
non-administering states represented on the Council. 
They are: Mason Sears, of the United States, who will 
be chairman of the group; P. K. Edmonds, of New 
Zealand; Miguel Solano Lopez, of Paraguay; and Omar 
Loutfi, of the United Arab Republic. 

In view of the latest developments in both the East 
African territories to be visited, the mission’s task has 
a particular significance. Political reforms in Ruanda- 
Urundi, to be carried out within the existing framework, 
have recently been announced by Belgium, the admin- 
istering authority. In British-administered Tanganyika— 
largest of the trust territories—important constitutional 
changes and elections will be taking place this year, 
according to a statement made last December by the 
Governor, Sir Richard Turnbull. These are expected to 
give the territory a large measure of internal autonomy. 

Under its mandate the visiting mission will investi- 
gate and report on the measures taken in the two terri- 
tories toward realization of the objectives of the Trus- 
teeship System. It is also charged with making a special 
inquiry of last year’s disturbances in Ruanda-Urundi. 


Reforms in Ruanda-Urundi 


Further references to the political reforms planned 
in Ruanda-Urundi arose during the Council’s recent 
session. Details of the reforms were disclosed in an 
Interim Decree issued by Belgium, the text of which 
was presented to the Council, as well as a statement 
reviewing Belgium’s policy in the territory. 

An outline of the reforms was given by the repre- 
sentative of Belgium during the Assembly’s Fourth 
Committee debate last November (see the REVIEW for 
January 1960). 

Further references to the basic ideas underlying the 
Interim Decree and the principal reforms it introduced 
were made in the Council by Robert Scheyven, of Bel- 
gium. The first essential, he said, had been to ensure 
that the entire population should participate as directly 
as possible in public affairs. Accordingly, universal 
suffrage had been introduced for the constitution of the 
councils of the provisional communes and the formation 
by those councils of electoral colleges which, in turn, 
would elect the majority of members of the higher 
bodies. In order to accelerate the evolution of individ- 
uals and enable them to participate in public life, the 
decree provided for the progressive transfer of powers 
hitherto reserved to the chiefdoms to the provisional 
communes, so that when the latter were subsequently 
grouped into communes they would be in a position to 
perform their own administrative functions. 

Mr. Scheyven also stated that the chiefs could be 
integrated into the territorial civil service, thereby end- 
ing the dual administration which had existed in the 
territory. Moreover, the Mwami (king) would remain 
the supreme constitutional authority of each state and, 
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being outside the government, would be in a position to 
play his proper conciliatory role. Approximately eighty 
per cent of the members of the State Councils would 
be elected. The government of each state would consist 
of a head of government and of departmental chiefs, 
who would be appointed by the Mwami, with the con- 
sent of the resident, and might be chosen from among 
the members of the administration. Over two thirds of 
the members of the General Council would be elected. 

Although the decree made no reference to the rela- 
tions between Ruanda and Urundi, Mr. Scheyven said 
the administering authority, like the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, fervently hoped that the two states would draw more 
closely together, though public opinion was still not 
ripe for such a development. 

The Belgian representative observed that political 
progress was closely linked with social and economic 
development. He pointed out that the territory was not 
a rich country. Its subsoil so far had not yielded any 
substantial wealth and there was little scope for indus- 
trial development. Indeed, agriculture offered the only 
potentiality of developing for the steadily increasing 
population. This is expected to increase at the rate of 
100,000 annually. 


Scant Natural Resources 


The poverty of Ruanda-Urundi’s natural resources 
was also underlined in the Belgian Government’s state- 
ment of policy on the territory. In this it was pointed 
out that the scant increase in national revenue, com- 
pared to the growing population rate, made rapid eco- 
nomic emancipation of the masses and the emergence 
of a true middle class “very difficult of achievement.” 


The Government, in its statement of policy, also 
stressed the fact “that one of the main prerequisites of 
the growth of democracy is to discover, amongst the 
limited resources of the territory, those factors capable 
of promoting its rapid economic development. No effort 
must be spared to this end. It should be possible to 
raise the standard of living of the working people by 
means of a rational evolution of the economy.” 

The statement also pointed out that at the present 
time even the ordinary budget of the territory could 
only be balanced by means of advances from Belgium, 
while the extraordinary budget was financed almost 
entirely from the same source. 

After noting that over a seven-year period Ruanda- 
Urundi had received from Belgium a sum total of 3,300 
million francs, the policy statement declared: “But 
political tranquillity above all is an essential prerequi- 
site of an atmosphere of security and confidence which 
alone is capable of attracting the private enterprise and 
investment sorely needed in the territory. 

“The territorial authorities, both Belgian and Afri- 
can, will do all in their power to nourish, stimulate and 
coordinate this economic expansion, to secure substan- 
tial technical and financial assistance from international 
organizations, and to attract Belgian and foreign capital 
to Ruanda-Urundi. Only by this means will it be possi- 
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ble to achieve the harmonious development of a people 
whose natural environment is far from favorable and 
whose numbers, if the present rate of population growth 
is maintained, will be more than doubled by the end 
of the century.” 

Belgium’s measures since 1917 had, it was empha- 
sized, been aimed at promoting “every form of moral, 
social and economic development in an isolated region 
in the heart of Africa.” Belgium had brought the region 
out of its isolation. It now looked forward to leading 
the two states along the road to self-government and 
ultimately to self-determination and a choice of the type 
of independence they preferred. 

The Government’s policy statement concluded: “The 
inhabitants of Ruanda-Urundi, in the knowledge that 
they have reached a turning point in their history, must 
unite in a spirit of full and confident cooperation in 
order to further their evolution. Only in harmony and 
fraternity will they be able to advance successfully along 
the road to happiness and progress.” 


Members’ Questions 


During the Council’s ensuing debate members ques- 
tioned the Belgian representative on certain points re- 
lating to the Interim Decree and the proposed reforms, 
as well as on general developments in the territory. 
Rafik Asha, of the United Arab Republic, wondered 
whether the Belgian authorities had made an economic 
survey of the territory in order to determine if there 
were any potential resources. 

While there had been a great deal of prospecting for 
minerals, Mr. Scheyven said that up to the present, 
apart from some traces of gold and some wolfram and 
cassiterite deposits, no substantial mineral resources had 
been found. Cassiterite was abundant in Ruanda-Urundi 
but was difficult to market at remunerative rates. 

Ruanda-Urundi’s real wealth, Mr. Scheyven declared, 
was in manpower. In that regard he considered that if 
the manpower could be rationally utilized, the country’s 
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Sunset at Lake Kivu on the western boundary of Ruanda-Urundi. 
Lying at 4,500 feet Kivu is one of the world’s highest bodies of water. 





agriculture could make substantial progress. The next 
visiting mission would see the extent to which the popu- 
lation was hard at work. But manpower alone could 
not accomplish the necessary development, particularly 
in relation to the construction of hydraulic plants, the 
building of canals and that kind of thing. In order to 
supplement this manpower it was necessary to have 
capital, which would not be found on the spot. Already 
the ordinary budget of Ruanda-Urundi was being bal- 
anced, thanks to an advance by Belgium, which was of 
the order of twenty-five per cent of that ordinary 
budget. As for the extraordinary budget, this was sup- 
plied almost entirely by a Belgian subsidy. 

Mr. Asha pointed out that there might be hidden 
resources in the territory which could be found only 
by a technical economic survey. The Belgian represent- 
ative replied that there were agricultural experts on the 
spot. Moreover, foreign experts had prospected for 
minerals, and various geological surveys, by highly 
qualified persons, had been made. 

With regard to the decree relating to political re- 
forms, M. Rasgotra, of India, noted that about two 
thirds of the membership of the General Council would 
be elected. He wondered how the remaining one third 
would be made up and whether any extension of the 
legislative or executive powers or functions of the Gen- 
eral Council was contemplated. Mr. Scheyven drew 
attention to article 64 of the decree, under which the 
General Council would consist of from forty to fifty 
elected members and twenty others to be appointed by 
the Resident-General. All draft decrees were submitted 
to the General Council by the Resident-General. The 
Council could also propose decrees and it examined 
the draft budget of the territory and commented on it. 

The representative of India also asked whether the 
reforms provided for a central organ of legislative and 
political power which would bind Ruanda and Urundi 
together. His delegation was concerned about the em- 
phasis placed on the separate existence of the two states 
rather than on the trust territory as a whole. The ad- 
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ministering authority was most anxious to encourage a 
feeling of unity between the two states, Mr. Scheyven 
said. In both Ruanda and Urundi, however, it was felt 
that the question of the political future of the two states 
could be more appropriately dealt with after they had 
attained a certain degree of autonomy. 


Universal Suffrage 


In recalling the statement made by Belgium’s repre- 
sentative to the Fourth Committee at the last General 
Assembly, U Tin Maung, of Burma, said he had been 
struck by one particular point: that as a result of the 
reforms in Ruanda-Urundi the people of the territory 
might be called on to elect certain councils by universal 
suffrage. Nevertheless, although the Belgian Govern- 
ment was in principle willing to grant universal suffrage, 
the situation in the territory might not permit of it. The 
Burmese representative wondered if the Belgian ad- 
ministration intended to extend universal suffrage to 
the people in the forthcoming elections. 

Noting that the elections would be held during the 
first six months of 1960, Mr. Scheyven acknowledged 
that his Government intended to introduce universal 
suffrage in Ruanda-Urundi. But to establish electoral 
rolls comprising both men and women for the first 
elections in 1960 would lead to considerable delay in 
the introduction of the proposed new political reforms. 
For that reason, the Government had deemed it advisa- 
ble to inform the Trusteeship Council and the United 
Nations in general that perhaps, as a very exceptional 
measure, men only might be called to the polls in the 
first elections. 

Questioned about the future of the administrative 
union between the trust territory and the Belgian Con- 
go, Mr. Scheyven said it was difficult to give informa- 
tion about draft laws. He could say, however, that all 
that would remain of the present administrative union 
would be agreements in such purely technical fields as 
customs, telecommunications and telegraphs. From the 
point of view of administrative organization, the terri- 
tory would be under the direct authority of the Minister 
for the Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi. It would 
no longer be under the Governor-General of the Bel- 
gian Congo. 


link with Belgian Congo 


A critical view of the program of the reforms an- 
nounced for Ruanda-Urundi was taken by V. I. Ob- 
eremko, of the USSR, who charged that Belgium’s con- 
cessions were inadequate and represented only “half 
measures.” Speaking during the Council’s discussion of 
the arrangements for the visiting mission to East Africa, 
Mr. Oberemko noted that a date had apparently been 
set for the attainment of independence by the Belgian 
Congo. He thought the question now arose — was 
Ruanda-Urundi, which had been administered as a part 
of the Belgian Congo, to be hindered in its political 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Role of Trusteeship 
In Emergence of Africa 


The important part being played by the United 
Nations Trusteeship Council in the emergence of 
African territories to statehood has been underlined - 
by the Council’s new president, Girolamo Vitelli, of 
Italy. Mr. Vitelli was elected President of the Coun- 
cil at the opening of its twenty-fifth session on Janu- 
ary 25. At the same meeting U Tin Maung, of 
Burma, was elected Vice-President. 

In addressing the Council after his election, Mr. 
Vitelli commented on the significant events of the 
past year which, he said, had been one of vital 
importance for the trust territories. Some of them 
had reached the final stage in their evolution to 
independence. Only recently, he said, the first of the 
trust territories [the former French Cameroons] had 
attained one of the basic objectives of the trusteeship 
system—independence. Two more would do the same 
in April and July [Togoland and Somalia, respec- 
tively], and they would be joined by a fourth African 
nation [Nigeria] in October. Indeed, it was certain 
that the entire continent of Africa would acquire 
independence in a comparatively short time. That 
development brought with it problems of the first 
magnitude. 


World public opinion was now witnessing a power- 
ful new phenomenon in the history of mankind—the 
emergence of Africa. In this regard, Mr. Vitelli said 
the Council was one of the points of convergence of 
the commitments undertaken by responsible nations 
of the world toward less privileged peoples. The 
Council had a very special responsibility in this his- 
toric process. It was incumbent on it and its mem- 
bers to take decisions which, in the long run, would 
affect the future of these peoples. 


Boldness would be required in tackling the Coun- 
cil’s problems, for many of them were new and con- 
cerned a vast continent. Vision also would be re- 
quired, since the Council would be working for the 
future. Imagination came next, for the Council's 
course would, to a certain extent, be uncharted. 
“Above all, we shall have to resist the temptation, 
if I may quote from a brilliant writer on African 
affairs, of trying to telescope the centuries too fast,” 
Mr. Vitelli declared. 


He added: “Ours is the groundwork, sometimes 
thankless, often rewarding, of those who lay the 
cornerstones of independence for these new coun- 
tries. Freedom is a major word to which we have 
been far from deaf. But . . . although freedom may 
solve many problems, freedom is a problem in itself 
and poses new ones. . . . The development of a 
capacity for self-government is the main point on 
which we shall have to concentrate our attention in 
the months ahead. The Council’s task is therefore a 
very important and far from casy one.” 






































Better Highways 
for More Tourists 


International Study 
of Southern European Routes 


F® southern European countries, the road to greater 
tourist trade lies right down their own highways. 
Better roads, especially international routes, are a major 
need if more tourists are to be attracted. 

At the request of the Governments of Austria, Greece, 
Italy, Turkey and Yugoslavia, the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe (ECE) has been helping 
in the development of international road networks in 
the countries of southeastern Europe. Bulgarian and 
United States experts have also cooperated. To assist 
this effort the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration financed a study tour of experts in road 
construction and traffic to enable the countries con- 
cerned to obtain information that would be useful in 
their national highway programs and in their efforts to 
arrange international cooperation in building a network 
to help promote tourist traffic across frontiers. 

Austria and Italy were chosen for the tour because 
of their advanced road-building techniques and because 
of the various terrains—ranging from flat to mountain- 
ous, rocky to clay, riverbed to seashore—found there. 

Over a period of weeks, the experts studied some of 
the best and some of the worst roads in Europe. They 
examined the problems of building roads for speed and 
roads for pleasure, and of constructing bends that can 
be navigated with equal ease by light cars or timber 
lorries. They climbed mountain passes to check on the 
relative merits of tunnels and followed the tortuous 
routes cut by rivers to examine embankments. 

Austria’s tourist figures are proof that every schilling 
spent on road improvement has been a schilling well 
spent. Despite the popularity of air travel and the con- 
venience of railways, 79.1 per cent of the tourists who 
visited Austria in 1958 came by road. 

The enticement of the Austrian road system is three- 
fold: highways with two separate and independent one- 
way lanes; express roads for fast-moving traffic; and 
through roads. To maintain these, three thousand men, 
supervised by some three hundred engineers, are con- 
stantly employed. The administration is financed by a 
fuel tax and the highways by a special budget grant. 
The highways have an overall width of 28.5 metres, 
non-skid bituminous surfacing, with cobblestones on 
each side of the lanes, and curves that are designed for 
speeds of 140 and 120 kilometres an hour and that 
allow for the greatest visibility and travelling comfort. 

One of the most important highways in the country, 
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which runs between Vienna and Salzburg, is designed 
for a maximum speed of 140 kilometres an hour. As 
the country is very hilly, this highway crosses a great 
many valleys and requires the almost inordinate num- 
ber of 620 bridges over a distance of 310 kilometres. 
Of these, 220 have been completed, eighty are under 
construction and 210 are at the planning stage. It is 
estimated that the cost of this highway will be 800,000 
schillings per kilometre. 

The longest bridge of the highway is the Aitertal, 
with a total length of 507 metres. It was built of pre- 
stressed concrete not only for economic but for aesthetic 
reasons, and the piers were covered with stone slabs to 
fit the bridge into the landscape. This attention to land- 
scaping prevails throughout Austria. Embankments 
have been covered with slabs of stone of the region, 
and even the color of road surfacing has been decided 
according to the character of the countryside. The use 
of advertising boards is prohibited on federal roads. 


Beyond Salzburg, Austria and the Federal Republic 
of Germany are demonstrating the advantages of adopt- 
ing the ECE recommendation of 1950 regarding customs 
control. A tourist road follows the Austrian-German 
frontier, touching Austrian territory at some points. 
One post, manned jointly by Germans and Austrians, 
controls the entire route, and Austrians can traverse the 
territory with only their identity cards and without 
undergoing customs examination. 

To accommodate the tourist traffic, much of which is 
carried by mammoth coaches, and the timber trade, 
which uses large lorries, special road engineering has 


.had to be applied in the mountainous areas. 


The density of traffic over any given stretch of road 
is constantly being checked. The Trieste Federal High- 
way carries an average of 5,000 vehicles a day, with 
1,500 vehicles on the road during peak periods. To 
keep so large a volume of traffic on the move, lanes 
are being widened, gradients reduced, urban centres 
by-passed and cycle and pedestrian paths built apart 
from the main roads. The road guards are of sprung 
steel, supplanting the rigid concrete types. 


Perhaps the most formidable foe of the road engineer 
is frost, along with snow and flood. In 1956 the road 
below the Semmering Pass was badly damaged by 
frost. Today the engineers hope they have found a 
method of combating these forces, and the study tour 
visited a work site where the damage is being re- 
paired. The road is planned for a maximum speed of 
60 kilometres, with 35 kilometres at bends. The sur- 
facing is composed of two layers of concrete separated 
by steel wire netting. Steel dowels tie each section 
of the concrete together. At the curve, a red strip 
is being laid down the centre of the lane. The road is 
protected from landslides by a ten-metre-high concrete 
embankment, and above the embankment trees have 
been planted, which will later be tied together to hold 
back snowdrifts. 


Among many spectacular tunnels, the Durnstein is 
recognized as pre-eminent in Europe. It is 472 metres 
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long and takes 1,500 vehicles an hour in each direction 
As the tunnel is too long to be ventilated by natural 


means, an intermediate ceiling is installed in its roof, 


subdivided by two partition walls. The lateral sections 
are used for drawing in fresh air, while the central part 
serves for expelling foul gases. An automatic re- 
corder ensures a constant check on the purity of the 
air in the tunnel. As soon as the carbon monoxide ex- 
ceeds the permissible percentage, the fans switch on. 

There is also an electronic recorder showing the 
number of vehicles in the tunnel at any given time. 
Lighting is by incandescent tubes, which turn off or on 
according to the intensity of daylight in the tunnel. 
Telephone booths, danger-warning devices, fire-extin- 
guishing units and first-aid posts are being installed, 
and the ceiling is soundproofed. 

In road building it is necessary to look to the future. 
An example is the construction of the Molldal Federal 
Highway, which is concrete surfaced and has an esti- 
mated life span of thirty years. The wisdom of building 
such an expensive road where the density of traffic is, 
at the moment, low, might be questioned, but it links 
the southern end of the Grossglocknerstrasse with the 
Lake District of Carinthia and no doubt will stimulate 
and accelerate the economic growth of the whole area. 

The Achansee Federal Road is another route that 
justifies extensive modernization, since it is the shortest 
north-south link between Munich and Innsbruck and 
takes all the car traffic, while commercial vehicles fol- 
low the Inn Valley. This road is regarded as a valuable 
tourist attraction, and care is being taken not to mar 
the landscape: a restaurant has even been built below 
road level so as not to obscure the view. 


Tourism Increased 


The extent to which an area can profit from better 
roads is shown by the little township of Lech, which 
has developed as a tourist centre only since the com- 
paratively recent construction of the St. Anton-Lech 
road. Development of this area more than justifies a 
maintenance station to keep the road open in winter. 

Road construction costs in mountainous regions in- 
terested the experts, and they were told that the differ- 
ences per kilometre can vary as much as from 4 million 
to 30 million schillings, depending on the need to pro- 
vide tunnels and bridges. A laborer is paid from ten to 
fifteen schillings an hour; social charges and taxes 
make up thirty per cent of the total wage bill. 

Following in the steps of their Roman forefathers, 
some 10,000 technicians and office workers and 30,000 
laborers work daily on the roads of Italy, with the re- 
sult that the modernization of existing routes and the 
construction of new ones are in continuous process. 


To some 25,000 kilometres of trunk roads, 45,000 
kilometres of provincial roads, 107,000 kilometres of 
municipal roads, Italy has added 533 kilometres of toll 
highways, which incorporate the newest ideas in road 
construction. The most impressive of these is Via del 
Sole, the highway linking Milan, Rome and Naples. 
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It is designed for a speed of 160 kilometres an hour on 
flat ground and 120 kilometres elsewhere. The uniform 

idth of this remarkable highway is 24 metres. Visibility 
is at least 180 metres. 

The work of reconstruction was preceded by a de- 
tailed study of the soil, and, in order to avoid sub- 
sidence, the various layers were compressed in such a 
way as to obtain the maximum natural density. 

There are no intersections on the Via del Sole, only 
underpasses and overpasses. Viaducts are in general of 
a standard type—two arches with a central pier resting 
on the dividing strip. In dangerous zones, the central 
pier has been eliminated and the viaduct crosses the 
highway in a single arch 26.5 metres long. Where the 
highway has to cross rivers or the torrents of the plains 
of the Po or in the Appenine regions, the most impos- 
ing structures are being built. In the Milan-Bologna 
section alone, fifteen large bridges have been or are in 
process of being completed. For several bridges, pre- 
fabricated piers, in some cases weighing 950 tons, were 
transported and put into place by enormous cranes. 
The largest bridge over the Po is 1,176 metres long 
and is composed of sixteen spans. 

The only stretch which includes tunnels is that be- 
tween Florence and Bologna. In this section forty-nine 
tunnels are being built. To avoid the danger of glaring 
headlights, each direction uses a separate tunnel. 

Since work on the highway began, research has been 
carried on into the problems of traffic signs, route 
markings, safety installations and provisions for assist- 
ance. There are no kilometre stones, only markers in 
thin sheet metal or plastic, which offer little resistance. 
All structures are protected by parapets, and retaining 
walls and entrances to tunnels have guard rails. A post 
near Milan collects all the traffic statistics. 

The traditional road-maintenance system has been 
superseded by radio-equipped motorized units. The 
surfaces of the highway are absolutely waterproof, 
which allows the use of chemical de-icing substances. 

The Via del Sole has its own police force, with one 
station for every section of 35 kilometres. Begun in 
1956, the highway will be completed by 1961. Its cost, 
except where the terrain is very broken, will be 250 
million liras per kilometre. The toll system is planned 
on American lines. 

Besides studying the highways, the experts visited 
research laboratories and modern garages and took the 
opportunity of examining some of the roads which are 
part of the internationally agreed network being built 
and maintained by nations which have ratified the 
Declaration on the Construction of Main International 
Traffic Arteries, drawn up on September 16, 1950, 
under the auspices of ECE. 

The directors of the governmental highway depart- 
ments of Austria, Greece, Italy, Turkey and Yugo- 
slavia have been meeting periodically with the ECE 
Inland Transport Division to consider how to hasten 
the hookup of the international tourist roads in southern 
Europe. Experts from Bulgaria, the United States and 
the International Road Federation also have attended. 
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CONVICTION that industry and business can support 

the United Nations as effectively as they supported 
the war effort—and that such support is as vital now 
as then—is the driving force behind UN WE BELIEVE, 
a program on behalf of the United Nations. 

The twofold purpose of UN We Believe is, first, to 
persuade industry and business in the United States to 
make it their policy to support publicly the principles 
and purposes of the United Nations, and, secondly, to 
provide specific ways in which this support can be 
expressed. 

The symbol of the program is the United Nations 
emblem itself, with the initials “UN” above and the 
affirmation “We Believe” below. This stands for belief 
in the principles and purposes of the United Nations as 
they are stated in the United Nations Charter. 

The program is under the joint auspices of two 
national citizens’ organizations, the American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations and the United States 
Committee for the United Nations, acting through a 
committee composed of two members from the govern- 
ing board of each. By authority of the United Nations, 
this joint committee has supervisory power over the 
UN We Believe program. Herman W. Steinkraus, Presi- 
dent of the American Association for the United Na- 
tions, is chairman of the joint committee. 

In the four months since October 6, 1959, when the 
United Nations approved this joint arrangement, a 
working group made up of volunteers, under Roger P. 
Enloe, full-time director, has interviewed the chief exec- 
utive officers of a number of the largest corporations in 
the United States. 

Following are some of the proposals which are 
placed before such influential officials with a request for 
implementation of all or at least several of them: 

1. To carry an account of the UN We Believe 
program in the company magazine or house organ and 
place the symbol at its masthead—and then to use the 
magazine to inform employees about the United Nations 
and world affairs. 


2. To send in the paycheck envelope a sheet of UN 
We Believe seals to each employee. These seals, in 
sheets of twenty-five each, are reproductions of the 
program’s symbol. They enable individuals tangibly to 
declare their support of the United Nations by using 
them on their letters. The aim of the working group is 
for millions of persons to use the seals during 1960, the 
fifteenth anniversary year of the United Nations. 


3. To use the UN We Believe symbol in national 
advertisements. A line of copy might be added stat- 
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ing that the advertiser believes in the principles and 
purposes of the United Nations. At some future date, 
these principles and purposes might be quoted or 
summarized, and, on a fitting occasion, an institutional 
advertisement concerning the United Nations might be 
placed. This would be similar to many of the dramatic 
and effective wartime institutional advertisements. 

4. To place the UN We Believe emblem in postage 
meters. Plates for such meters have been prepared. 

The working group believes that the symbol, when 
seen often enough, will create awareness of the United 
Nations; that awareness will lead to interest in its work; 
and that such an interest, properly nurtured and spread 
through all levels of the population, will result in in- 
formed public support. Without such support the United 
Nations cannot accomplish the purposes for which it 
was founded. 

Those carrying on the program point out to business 
leaders that it is to their economic advantage to help 
strengthen the United Nations while there is time; and 
that, if they fail to affirm their position, other and newer 
voices, soon likely to be heard, will “call the turn” in 
international affairs. They also point out that, if such 
leaders do not take the initiative along the lines sug- 
gested, the time will come when enlightened stock- 
holders will demand that they do so. 

Other plans of the program are to gain the participa- 
tion of domestic and international airlines through 
placing the UN We Believe symbol on their planes, and 
to have it placed in United States embassies and 
consular posts, within view of all visitors. 

Captain Charles C. Dent, the airline pilot who 
originated the UN We Believe idea in 1956, and 
Richard P. Munger, his co-pilot, who have spent all 
their free time since then in advancing the program, are 
key members of the working group. Captain Dent also 
serves as a member-at-large of the joint committee. 


The working group, which operates under the super- 
vision of the joint committee, has agreed to carry on 
the program and to raise the necessary funds without 
drawing on the budgets of either of the sponsoring 
organizations. Office space, equipment and furniture 
have all been provided without charge by interested 
companies. 

Through the UN We Believe office at 33 East 48th 
Street, New York 17, New York, the UN We Believe 
symbol in various forms is available at minimum cost. 
More detailed information concerning participation in 
the program and use of the symbol may be obtained 
from UN We Believe at the above address. 
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INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF AIR LINE PILOTS ASSOCIATIONS 


Telephone President Headquarters 
MUSEUM 4289 CLARENCE N. SAYEN 6, CAVENDISH SQUARE 
LONDON, W.! 
Cables Executive Secretary 
INTERPILOT, LONDON CAPTAIN C. C JACKSON 


Reference 





The UN We Believe symbol 
used on stationery and in 
a postage meter cancellation. 
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PRESIDENT 


+ lpceac ee aaa es: Sang AMERICAN NURSES’ ASSOCIATION, inc. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


JUDITH G. WHITAKER, R.N 10 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Telephone: JUdson 2-7230 


Official Magazine, The American Journal of Nursing 


Cable Address: Amnurses, New York 
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Principles of Freedom 





of Religion and Belief Drafted 


fb Sub-Commission on Preven- 
tion of Discrimination and Protec- 
tion of Minorities, meeting in January, 
forwarded to its parent body, the 
Commission on Human Rights, a reso- 
lution condemning recent manifesta- 
tions of anti-Semitism and other racial 
and religious prejudices in various 
countries and agreed to consider the 
subject at its next session. The sub- 
commission also submitted to the 
Commission draft principles on the 
promotion of “freedom of thought, 
conscience and religion and the eradi- 
cation of discrimination on the ground 
of religion or belief.” (Text of the 
resolution and the draft principles on 
page 29.) 

The draft principles declare that 
“everyone shall be free to adhere, or 
not to adhere, to a religion or belief, 
in accordance with the dictates of his 
conscience.” Other provisions concern 
the prior right of parents to decide 
upon the religion or belief in which 
their child shall be brought up; free- 
dom to worship; freedom to journey 
to sacred places; access to objects 
necessary for rituals; freedom to per- 
form religious marriage rites; the right 
to seek a marriage dissolution in ac- 
cordance with the law without adverse 
religious distinction; the confidential 
nature of information received by a 
priest or minister in the performance 
of his duties; and the duty of public 
authorities to refrain from adverse dis- 
tinctions or undue preference in the 
granting of subsidies or exemptions 
from taxation. A limitation clause 
makes the freedoms subject to lawful 
restrictions in the interest of the rights 
and freedoms of others, while a spe- 
cial provision details the duties and 
obligations of public authorities. 

The draft principles were based on 
the course of action propounded by 
the sub-commission’s special rap- 
porteur, Dr. Arcot Krishnaswami, of 
India, whose Study of Discrimination 
in the Matter of Religious Rights and 
Practices, which took four years to 
prepare, was debated by the sub-com- 
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Human Rights Sub-Commission Condemns 


Anti-Semitic Outbreaks 


mission. The sub-commission recom- 
mended that after the parent commis- 
sion has considered it, the revised re- 
port, together with eighty-six “country 
monographs” on religious discrimina- 
tion, should be published by the 
United Nations. The sub-commission 
has also asked that a brief popular 
summary of the study be prepared 
for worldwide dissemination. 

Dr. Krishnaswami found that “gen- 
erally there is a widespread trend 
towards equality of treatment of reli- 
gions and beliefs and their followers” 
and that “increasing recognition of 
the rights of those who do not hold 
a theistic belief, like agnostics and 
atheists, is an important part of this 
trend.” Dr. Krishnaswami found that 
a major factor in the trend toward 
equality of treatment was the change 
of attitude in a number of religions 
and beliefs toward a greater display of 
tolerance. There had also been a 
similar change in the attitudes of pub- 
lic authorities toward religions and 
beliefs in many parts of the world, 
he said. 

Among the examples which Dr. 
Krishnaswami cited to illustrate this 
change in attitudes were the recent 
deletion of the word “unbelieving” by 
Pope John XXIII from an ancient 
liturgical text used in Good Friday 
services and referring to the Jews; the 
affirmation by some exponents of con- 
servative Judaism of the oneness of 
mankind; secularization of the legal 
system in many Islamic states; and the 
spirit of freedom engendered by the 
emergence of former non-self-govern- 
ing territories. 

Dr. Krishnaswami found, however, 
that there were areas of the world 
where neither the needs nor the rights 
of certain faiths were sufficiently rec- 
ognized, but, he concluded, these areas 
were “happily not numerous.” He 
pointed out, however, that although 
traditional forms of discrimination 
were disappearing in religious matters, 
“a reversal of these happy trends can- 
not be ruled out in the future,” and 


he proposed a “program for action” 
for the United Nations in “its duty 
. . . to ensure that the trend towards 
equality should become both universal 
and permanent.” 

In the introduction to the proposed 
program the sub-commission’s special 
rapporteur pointed out that the United 
Nations had from its inception taken 
a positive interest in assuring every- 
one the right to freedom of thought, 
conscience and religion. The Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, ratified 
or acceded to by sixty states, binds 
the contracting parties to prevent and 
punish acts committed “with intent to 
destroy, in whole or in part, a reli- 
gious group as such.” In trust terri- 
tories, under each of the agreements 
concluded with the United Nations, 
the administering authorities guarantee 
freedom of religious worship and of 
religious teaching. 

Dr. Krishnaswami then advocated 
the enunciation of basic principles by 
the United Nations in regard to reli- 
gious freedom which “even if not 
followed immediately in all cases... 
may nevertheless be useful in educa- 
ting world opinion. . . . More impor- 
tant, individuals, groups and public 
authorities who still practice or con- 
done discrimination will feel the im- 
pact of crystallizing world opinion 

. . and those who practice or con- 
done discrimination will be placed on 
the defensive.” 

In the sub-commission debate fol- 
lowing presentation of the report, 
unanimous praise was voiced for Dr. 
Krishnaswami’s “exceptionally com- 
prehensive and constructive study 
which probably would remain for 
many years as the classic work in an 
extremely delicate and controversial 
field.” Some delegates characterized 
the work as a landmark in the efforts 
of the United Nations to eradicate 
prejudice and discrimination. 

During the debate the sub-commis- 
sion had before it a statement from 
the World Jewish Congress which 
asked the sub-commission to note that 
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“with the rarest exceptions, no reli- 
gious group can discharge the moral 
and spiritual obligations implicit in 
its own doctrine if its relationship with 
groups in other countries adhering to 
the same doctrines is impeded or 
denied.” 


The sub-commission was also in re- 
ceipt of a statement jointly submitted 
by the International Catholic Child 
Bureau, Pax Romana and the World 
Federation of Catholic Young Women 
and Girls. The authors contended that 
Dr. Krishnaswami’s report had, “by 
equating ‘religion and belief’ (intro- 
duced) a note which is confusing and 
misleading, since the phrase lumps 
together such contradictory concepts 
as religion, agnosticism, rationalism 
and atheism.” The Roman Catholic 
group asserted that the report had 
ignored “religion as a transcendent 
reality” and stated that “any attempt 
to understand the problems of reli- 
gious groups and to ensure the protec- 
tion of their rights as social groups is 
rendered futile, if religious convictions 
are treated simply as matters of indi- 
vidual personal opinion.” The authors 
of the statement advocated that the 
preamble to the principles should take 
“cognizance of the fact: (1) that for 
the religious man religion is a trans- 
cendent reality; (2) that the religious 
man as an individual has a basic right 
to have his view of religion as a 
transcendent reality recognized and 
protected; (3) that religious societies 
which are corporate by nature and 
function require for their protection 
the recognition of their corporate 
rights and communal activities.” 


Anti-Semitism 


After drawing up the draft princi- 
ples on religious freedom, the sub- 
commission considered a resolution to 
condemn recent outbreaks of anti- 
Semitism. The resolution was _ intro- 
duced on behalf of several sponsors by 
Judge Philip Halpern, of the United 
States, who declared that “we are all 
alarmed by the recent manifestations 
of anti-Semitism” and reported that 
the latest count showed that there 
had been a total of about five hundred 
incidents in recent weeks in thirty- 
four countries. 


Judge Halpern said the resolution 
would have the sub-commission con- 
demn the manifestations as violations 
of the principles of the United Nations 
Charter; would note that the manifes- 
tations were reminiscent of the “out- 
Tages” committed before and during 
the Second World War; and invoke 
the machinery of the United Nations 
to gather at the earliest possible time 
information on the occurrences of 
the manifestations of anti-Semitism, 
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public reaction to these manifestations, 
measures taken by the public authori- 
ties, and views on the deep-lying 
causes of such manifestations. 

The resolution, Judge Halpern con- 
tinued, provided for a novel procedure 
in that the sub-commission would 
“continue at work on a twelve-month 
basis,” thereby serving notice on the 
world that the United Nations would 
be in a position to take immediate 
action if necessary. 

The United States delegate referred 
to a provision of the resolution which 
called upon public authorities and 
private organizations to intensify pro- 
grams of education designed to eradi- 
cate prejudice and, in referring to 
Germany, he said: “We can sympa- 
thize with a reluctance to stir up 
memories, but we cannot allow a 
generation to grow up in ignorance 
of what happened in the °30’s.” It 
was heartening, he added, that the 
governments most concerned knew 
about this gap in education and were 
now making efforts to overcome it. 

The delegate of the USSR, Mrs. Z. 
V. Mironova, expressed her concern 
over the recent events which, she felt, 
could be attributed to causes far more 
reaching than religious prejudice. “The 
wave of anti-Semitic and fascist mani- 
festations . . . shows quite clearly that 
neo-fascist elements are openly reor- 
ganizing in a way reminiscent of the 
atmosphere in the 1930's,” she said. 
She believed that “a well-planned cam- 
paign” undertaken by “fascist groups” 
was now being witnessed. Today the 
manifestations were directed against 
Jews, she said, but tomorrow they 
would be directed against Slavs and 
any other people who were considered 
inferior by the Nazis. 

Similar views were expressed in a 
letter sent by the President of the 
National Front of Democratic Ger- 
many (Eastern Germany) and circu- 
lated as an official document of the 
sub-commission on the initiative of 
the Polish delegation. In this docu- 
ment it was charged that there had 
been a “renewed open outbreak of 
the evil spirit of anti-Semitism, na- 
tionalism and militarism in the Ger- 
man Federal Republic” and that the 
principles of the Potsdam Agreement 
had not been fulfilled in Western Ger- 
many in regard to the ban on the 
National Socialist Party; that there 
was a resurgence of the SS under an 
officially recognized mutual-aid body 
known as HIAG; and that active mem- 
bers of the National Socialist Party 
held leading positions in the Federal 
Government, in provincial govern- 
ments and decisively important eco- 
nomic enterprises. 

The sub-commission also had before 
it two other official documents, one 





from the Ambassador of the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the other 
from the Acting Permanent Repre- 
sentative of Israel. The document 
from the West German Ambassador 
said in part: “The German people, as 
well as the Government of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, are filled with 
indignation and horror by the recent 
manifestations of religious and so- 
called racial prejudices in my country 
and in other parts of the world... . 
In accordance with the principles pur- 
sued by the Federal Government. .. . 
and in accordance with the strong con- 
victions of the overwhelming majority 
of the German people, the Federal 
Government associates itself with 
every action taken by the United Na- 
tions Organization . . . has therefore 
noted with sympathy and satisfaction 
the draft resolution, (and) associating 
itself with the expressions of con- 
demnation about the recent occur- 
rences of religious discriminations laid 
down in this draft resolution . . . wants 
to communicate that it is fully pre- 
pared to participate in the actions 
urged by that draft resolution, in par- 
ticular by transmitting all necessary in- 
formation regarding the origin and the 
purposes of the recent outbreaks.” 


Spasmodic or Co-ordinated? 


The statement from the Israeli dele- 
gate said that the people of his coun- 
try were shocked and disturbed at the 
outbreaks of anti-Semitism in Ger- 
many and other countries and that 
the Israeli Government was “confident 
that the authorities of the countries in 
which these outbreaks have occurred 
will take vigorous measures to eradi- 
cate them lest they result in disaster 
for entire peoples and for mankind 
as a whole.” 


After a debate in which there was 
unanimity over the spirit of the reso- 
lution, but some dissent on whether 
the outbreaks were spasmodic or co- 
ordinated, the sub-commission unani- 
mously adopted the resolution con- 
demning all recent manifestations of 
“anti-Semitism and other forms of 
racial and national discrimination and 
hatred and religious and racial prej- 
udices of a similar nature”; urged, 
subject to adoption by the Human 
Rights Commission, “states members 
of the United Nations and of the spe- 
cialized agencies, wherever the problem 
exists, to take all appropriate action 
to prevent and punish such acts”; and 
requested, subject to approval of the 
resolution by the parent body, that 
the Secretary-General obtain all perti- 
nent information of the outbreaks so 
that the matter could be debated by 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Mission Visits East 


African Trust Areas 
(Continued from page 19) 


development because of its associa- 
tion with the non-self-governing terri- 
tory? 

The USSR representative main- 
tained that a target date should now 
be set for the trust territory’s achieve- 
ment of independence. The Belgian 
Government might well consider draft- 
ing a detailed program of preparation 
for independence, as it had done for 
the Belgian Congo. 

With regard to the reforms in 
Ruanda-Urundi, Mr. Oberemko con- 
sidered these were defective in many 
respects. He said they consisted of in- 
adequate concessions and half meas- 
ures which failed to provide for the 
most important objectives, namely, 
accession to independence, a broad 
democratization of public life and the 
establishment of administrative organs 
on a democratic basis. No target date 
for independence had been set, nor 
was provision made for universal suf- 
frage. Women would not be allowed 
to vote in the first elections to be held. 
The chiefs would not be elected by 
universal suffrage but would be sub- 
ject to the approval of the Resident. 

He also pointed out that the powers 
of the Mwami would be retained, 
which meant that the feudal structure 
of society in the trust territory would 
be maintained. The program of re- 
forms did not provide for effective 
measures to ensure the unity of 
Ruanda-Urundi. On the contrary, pro- 
vision was made for separate repre- 
sentation for Ruanda and for Urundi. 


Tribal Conflict 


Mr. Oberemko noted that much at- 
tention had been paid by the press to 
the so-called conflict between the Ba- 
tutsi tribe and the Bahutu in Ruanda- 
Urundi. In that connection he recalled 
a statement made by Belgium’s repre- 
sentative in the Assembly last Novem- 
ber, to the effect that the conflict be- 
tween these two tribes was in fact “a 
political and social struggle.” (See 
the Review for January 1960, page 
42.) 

The USSR representative consid- 
ered that the conflict should be looked 
into carefully by the visiting mission 
in order to help the Council solve the 
basic political problems in the trust 
territory. The United Nations should 
support the wish expressed by all po- 
litical parties that democratic reforms 
should be instituted as soon as possi- 
ble to ensure a transition from the 
feudal system to a system based on 
organs elected by universal suffrage. 
Both the visiting mission and the 
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Council should seriously consider the 
question of providing internal autono- 
my for Ruanda-Urundi in 1960 and 
independence in 1961-62 as requested 
by the people of the trust territory. 

With regard to the mission’s visit to 
Tanganyika, Mr. Oberemko held that 
it should be guided by the provision 
in General Assembly resolution 1413 
(XIV) concerning the establishment 
of a target date for the independence 
of that territory and specific reference 
should be made to it in the Bolivian 
draft resolution on the mission’s terms 
of reference. The main political parties 
of the territory had asked that internal 
autonomy should be granted in 1960 
and independence within another year 
or two. The request should be given 
serious consideration . 


Mission’s Mandate 


In the course of the Council’s con- 
sideration of the mandate for the 
visiting mission to East African terri- 
tories, a number of representatives 
expressed the belief that Italian So- 
maliland should have been included 
in the mission’s itinerary. Supporting 
this view, the representative of India 
noted that Somaliland was not due to 
attain its independence until July 1. 
Mr. Rasgotra therefore felt that a 
brief courtesy visit for the purpose 
of meeting government leaders there 
would give the visiting mission an 
opportunity to see how the territory 
was preparing for its independence. 

Doubts over the advisability of in- 
cluding Somaliland in the visit were 
expressed by Vincenzo Tornetta, of 
Italy. He pointed out that both the 
Somali and the Italian Governments 
were busy preparing for the territory’s 
independence and should not be re- 
quired to interrupt their work in order 
to make preparations to receive the 
visiting mission. Indeed, the Somali 
Government had made known to the 
Italian administration that such a visit 
would be a cause of some embarrass- 
ment to it in view of the little time 
left in which to complete its prepara- 
tions for independence. Moreover, by 
the time the mission’s report was con- 
sidered by the General Assembly, the 
trust territory would already be a full- 
fledged member state of the United 
Nations. A ceremonial visit of the type 
mentioned by India would hardly be 
in keeping with the proposed terms of 
reference for the visiting mission. In 
any case, the Somali Government 
would most probably invite the Coun- 
cil to send representatives to take part 
in the celebration of the territory’s 
independence. 

After further discussion the Council 
unanimously endorsed a Bolivian draft 
resolution (see page 31) proposing 
the specific terms of reference for the 








visting mission. Among other points, 
these directed the mission to investi- 
gate and to report to the Council's 
next session on the steps taken in 
Ruanda-Urundi and Tanganyika to- 
ward the realization of the Charter 
objectives there, and to take into 
account, in particular, the General 
Assembly resolutions concerning the 
training of indigenous civilian and 
technical personnel, the attainment of 
self-government or independence, and 
on the plans of political reforms for 
Ruanda-Urundi. 

The mission was directed to make 
a special investigation of the condi- 
tions and causes of the recent disturb- 
ances in Ruanda-Urundi. It was asked 
to look into specific issues raised in 
the Council and in the Assembly, in 
petitions, and in the previous reports 
of visiting missions relating to the two 
territories. 

The mission was also directed to 
receive petitions and to investigate on 
the spot, in consultation with the local 
representative of the administering au- 
thority concerned, such of the petitions 
received as, in its opinion, warrant 
special investigation. 

Finally, the mission was asked to 
submit in time for the Council’s 
twenty-sixth session a report on each 
of the territories visited “containing 
its findings, with such observations, 
conclusions and recommendations as 
it may wish to make.” 

In addition to the arrangements for 





Picking ripe coffee berries at Bukoba, 
on the shores of Lake Victoria. Eighty- 
five per cent of all the coffee in Tan- 
ganyika is produced by African farm- 
ers. The coffee industry operates 
through cooperative growers’ groups. 
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The road to Chenzema in Tanganyika’s Eastern Province winds through the 
rugged Uluguru Mountains. At the end of 1958 the trust territory had 3,593 
miles of territorial main roads and nearly five thousand miles of local roads. 


the visiting mission to East Africa, the 
Council, at its recent session, had be- 
fore it two other major agenda items: 
examination of the annual reports on 
Ruanda-Urundi and on the British 
Cameroons. Following explanations 
given by the representatives of the two 
administering authorities, the Council 
decided to postpone consideration of 
the reports until its twenty-sixth ses- 
sion in April. The decision was 
reached by 8 votes to 4, with 2 absten- 
tions. 

The position concerning the British 
Cameroons was complicated by a num- 
ber of factors. In this regard, G. K. 
Caston, of the United Kingdom, told 
the Council that the situation had been 
developing rapidly, particularly as a 
result of the two resolutions relating 
to the territory which were adopted 
by the General Assembly at its last 
session. These, it may be recalled, 
called on the administering authority 
to carry out certain steps related to 
the administrative separation of the 
territory from neighboring Nigeria (see 
the Review for January 1960). 

Mr. Caston explained that these 
steps had to be completed soon and 
they required the presence in the 
Cameroons of the experienced officials 
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who alone were competent, as special 
representatives, to provide the Coun- 
cil with detailed information on the 
territory. The United Kingdom would 
have to present to the Council’s next 
session a report on steps taken in 
pursuance of the Assembly’s resolu- 
tion on the Northern Cameroons; it 
also hoped to be able to attach a simi- 
lar report relating to the Southern 
Cameroons, where measures would be 
completed by next May. The special 
representatives for the British Cam- 
eroons would then be able to report 
on what had been done and provide 
detailed information on all other as- 
pects of conditions in the territory. 

The United Kingdom representative 
noted that important changes were 
being carried out at the present time. 
His delegation would, moreover, pre- 
sent to the Council’s next session a 
supplementary report on general de- 
velopments in all fields in the Cam- 
eroons, covering 1959 and dealing 
with 1960, up to a date as close to 
May next as possible. 

In the circumstances, Mr. Caston 
felt the Council could best discharge 
its obligations to the General Assem- 
bly by drafting its report on the British 
Cameroons in the light of information 


contained in the various reports to be 
submitted and by the two special rep- 
resentatives who would attend the 
Council’s twenty-sixth session. In view 
of these factors, the United Kingdom 
proposed that the Council’s examina- 
tion of conditions in the British Cam- 
eroons should be postponed until its 
next session. 

Mr. Scheyven, of Belgium, explained 
that for reasons similar to those given 
by the United Kingdom, the special 
representative for Ruanda-Urundi —. 
who acted as Resident of Urundi and 
who was at present putting into effect 
the political effects of the decree con- 
cerning the territory—would find it 
very difficult to attend the current 
session. He did not think his Govern- 
ment would agree to the special rep- 
resentative leaving the territory at the 
present time. 

The Belgian representative also 
pointed out that the visiting mission 
would soon be leaving for Ruanda- 
Urundi. He considered it would be 
only natural to deal more in detail on 
conditions in the territory after the 
mission had submitted its report to 
the Council’s twenty-sixth session. 

The representatives of Burma, India, 
the United Arab Republic and the 
USSR opposed the deferment of the 
two agenda items. They argued that, 
by agreeing to the postponement be- 
cause of the absence of special repre- 
sentatives from the two territories con- 
cerned, “a dangerous precedent” might 
be established. Other speakers pointed 
out that on past occasions the Council 
had agreed to defer items from one 
session to another and that the action 
would not create any precedent. 


Heavy Session Ahead 


Much of the Council’s recent ses- 
sion was taken up with procedural 
matters and consideration of the 
greater part of its agenda was post- 
poned until the twenty-sixth session. 
It was decided that, faced with an 
exceptionally heavy work-load, this 
session will open on April 14. 

In addition to questions deferred 
from the recent session, reports on 
eight trust territories are scheduled 
for examination at the twenty-sixth 
session. The territories to be con- 
sidered are: Nauru, New Guinea, 
Western Samoa, the Pacific Islands 
(Marshalls, Marianas and Carolines), 
Tanganyika, Ruanda-Urundi, British 
Cameroons and _Italian-administered 
Somaliland. 

The Council’s present membership 
is as follows: Australia, Belgium, 
France, Italy, New Zealand, the United 
Kingdom and the United States (ad- 
ministering members) ; Bolivia, Burma, 
China, India, Paraguay, the United 
Arab Republic and the USSR (non- 
administering members). 
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DATES - MEETINGS: DECISIONS: DOCUMENTS 





January 17-February 16 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Interim Committee 


The Interim Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, a committee of the whole, 
met on January 26, 1960 for the first 
time since April 22, 1959 to elect its 
officers. Dr. Pacifico Montero de Vargas 
(Paraguay) was re-elected Chairman. 
Francisco A. Delgado (Philippines) was 
elected Vice-Chairman, and Walter Lori- 
dan (Belgium), Rapporteur. The election 
was the only item on the Committee’s 
agenda. 

The Interim Committee was established 
by the General Assembly in 1947 for 
one year, re-established in 1948 for an- 
other year, and in 1949 for an indefinite 
period. 


Committee on South West Africa 


The Committee met on January 20, 
1960 and elected the following officers: 
Professor Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat 
(Uruguay), Chairman (re-elected); Zaude 
Hailemariam (Ethiopia), Vice-Chairman; 
Victorio D. Carpio (Philippines), Rap- 
porteur. 

The Committee screened forty-five pe- 
titions and communications relating to 
South West Africa and requested the 
Rapporteur to begin preparation of the 
draft of the Committee’s report to the 
next (fifteenth) Assembly session. 


On February 2 the Committee decided 
to go into closed session to consider the 
question of renewing negotiations with 
the Government of the Union of South 
Africa concerning South West Africa. 

Two more petitions received since the 
Committee’s January 20th meeting were 
dealt with; a third petition will be ex- 
amined at a later meeting along with 
other petitions before the Committee. 


United Nations Scientific Committee on the 
Effects of Atomic Radiation 


The Scientific Committee concluded its 
seventh (closed) session at United Na- 
tions Headquarters on January 22, 1960. 
It decided to hold its eighth session in 
Geneva from September 19 to 30, 1960, 
and made plans for discussion of genetic 
and carbon-14 problems at that session. 
The following officers were elected to 
serve at the eighth and ninth sessions: 
Chairman, Dr. Manuel Martinez-Baez 
(Mexico) and Vice-Chairman, Dr. Fer- 
dinand Hercik (Czechoslovakia). The 
Committee also approved plans for an 
international meeting of experts to be 
held in Geneva from June 27 to July 2, 
1960, under United Nations/wHo spon- 
sorship, to consider questions of vital and 
health statistics relating to genetics and 
radiation. Dr. E. E. Pochin (United 
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Kingdom), Interim Vice-Chairman, pre- 
sided during the first week of the Com- 
mittee’s session, and Professor Rolf Sie- 
vert (Sweden), Chairman, during the 
second. 

Notes were received from Canada (A/ 
AC.82/INF.6), Argentina (A/AC.82/ 
INF.7), Italy (A/AC.82/INF.8) and the 
USSR (A/AC.82/INF.9) relating to the 
recommendation of the General Assem- 
bly (Resolution 1376(XIV)(1959)) on 
a program of international cooperation 
in the analysis of samples. 


United Nations Commission on Permanent 
Sovereignty over Natural Resources 

The second session of the Commission 
opened at United Nations Headquarters 
on February 16 to consider a prelimi- 
nary study by the Secretariat on the 
status of permanent sovereignty over 
natural wealth and resources (A/AC.97/ 
5 and Corr. 1 and Add. 1). 

The Commission is a nine-member 
body set up by the General Assembly in 
1958 (resolution 1314(XIII)). It was 
directed to conduct a full survey of 
the rights of peoples and nations to per- 
manent sovereignty over their natural 
wealth and resources, with recommenda- 
tions, where necessary, for its strengthen- 
ing. Due regard was to be paid to the 
rights and duties of states under inter- 
national law and to the importance of 
encouraging international cooperation in 
the economic development of under- 
developed countries. 

Members of the Commission are: Af- 
ghanistan, Chile, Guatemala, Nether- 
lands, Philippines, Sweden, USSR, United 
Arab Republic and United States. The 
Chairman is Melquiades J. Gamboa 
(Philippines). 


Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary 
Funds 


February 3 (closed) 


United Nati Staff Pension Committee 


February 4 (closed) 





Fourteenth Session 


Budget for financial year 1960: A/ 
4353. 

UneF: Budget for period January 1 to 
December 31, 1960: A/4355. 


Disarmament 


At the request of the Soviet delega- 
tion, the text of an “Appeal of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the USSR to the parlia- 
ments and governments of all the na- 
tions of the world” on the subject of 
disarmament was circulated as a United 
Nations document: A/4356. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


Admission of Cameroons to membership 


In a letter dated January 20, 1960 
(S/4257), the permanent representative 
of France requested that a meeting of 
the Security Council be held to consider 
the application of the State of the Came- 
roons for membership in the United 
Nations (S/4256). On January 26 the 
Council held its first meeting of 1960 
and adopted unanimously a joint Franco- 
Tunisian draft resolution (S/4258 and 
Add.1) recommending to the General 
Assembly that the State of the Came- 
roons be admitted to the United Nations. 

The State of the Cameroons, formerly 
the Cameroons under French administra- 
tion, became independent on January 1, 
1960. It is the second trust territory to 
gain its independence. On March 6, 1957, 
the former Trust Territory of Togoland 
under United Kingdom adminstration 
joined with the Gold Coast, formerly a 
British colony, to become the new State 
of Ghana. 


Matters before the Council 


Summary statement by the Secretary- 
General on matters of which the Security 
Council is seized and on the stage 
reached in their consideration: S/4262. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities—12th session 


Discrimination in religious rights and practices 


During the period January 18 to 28, 
1960, the Subcommission discussed and 
adopted, as amended, a set of draft 
principles for the prevention of discrim- 
ination in religious rights and practices, 
based on draft rules presented by the 
special rapporteur, Dr. Arcot Krishnas- 
wami, of India, in his report (E/CN.4/ 
Sub.2/200) [For text of principles, see 
below]. The Subcommission adopted 
unanimously a draft resolution (E/CN.4/ 
Sub.2/L.169, as amended) transmitting 
the draft principles to the Commission 
on Human Rights and a draft resolution 
calling for action by the Economic and 
Social Council. Under the terms of the 
latter the Council among other things 
would request the Secretary-General to 
print and “give wide circulation” to Dr. 
Krishnaswami’s study, and arrange for 
the preparation of a “brief popular sum- 
mary” of that study. 

In another resolution (E/CN.4/Sub.2/ 
159/Rev..1), adopted unanimously, the 
Subcommission condemned recent mani- 
festations of anti-semitism and other 
forms of racial or religious prejudices 
and requested the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights to approve a program aimed 
at preventing such manifestations in the 
future. The resolution envisages the col- 
lection of information on the subject and 
evaluation of the material received by 
the Subcommission at its next session. 

A draft proposal (E/CN.4/Sub.2/ 
L.203) requesting that arrangements be 
made for Dr. Krishnaswami to attend 
the sixteenth session of the Commission 
on Human Rights—opening in Geneva 
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on February 29, 1960— was adopted 


unanimously. 


Principles Relating to Discrimination 
in Respect of the Right to Freedom of Thought, 
Conscience and Religion 


Preamble 


Whereas the peoples of the United Na- 
tions have, in the Charter, reaffirmed 
their faith in human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms, and have taken a stand 
against all forms of discrimination, in- 
cluding discrimination on the ground of 
religion or belief; 

Whereas the principle of non-discrimi- 
nation and the right to freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion have 
been proclaimed in the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights; 

Whereas the disregard of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms and in partic- 
ular of the right to freedom of thought, 
conscience and religion has brought in 
the past untold sorrow to mankind; 

Whereas it is therefore the duty of 
governments, organizations and private 
persons to promote through education, 
as well as through other means, respect 
for the dignity of man and a spirit of 
understanding, tolerance and friendship 
among all religious and racial groups, as 
well as among all nations; 

Whereas the efforts of governments, 
organizations and private persons to 
eradicate discrimination in respect of the 
right to freedom of thought, conscience 
and religion should be supported by elab- 
orating the provisions relating to these 
freedoms with a view to ensuring their 
protection and furtherance; 

Now therefore the following provisions 
are proclaimed to promote the freedom 
of thought, conscience and religion and 
the eradication of discrimination on the 
ground of religion or belief. 


Part I 

1. Everyone shall be free to adhere, 
or not to adhere, to a religion or belief, 
in accordance with the dictates of his 
conscience. 

2. Parents or, when applicable, legal 
guardians, shall have the prior right to 
decide upon the religion or belief in 
which their child should be brought up. 
In the case of a child who has been de- 
prived of its parents, their expressed or 
presumed wish should be duly taken into 
account, the best interests of the child 
being the guiding principle. 

3. No one shall be subjected to ma- 
terial or moral coercion likely to impair 
his freedom to maintain or to change his 
religion or belief. 

4. Anyone professing any religious or 
non-religious belief shall be free to do so 
openly without suffering any discrimina- 
tion on account of his religion or belief. 


Part Il 
Everyone shall be free to comply with 
what is prescribed or authorized by his 
religion or belief, and free from perform- 
ing acts incompatible with the prescrip- 
tons of his religion or belief, particularly 
in the following respects, subject to the 
interests of society as a whole as provid- 
ed in Parts III and IV: 


1. (a) Everyone shall be free to wor- 
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ship, either alone or in community with 
others, and in public or in private. 

(b) Equal protection shall be accorded 
to all forms of worship, places of wor- 
ship, and objects necessary for the per- 
formance of rites. 

2. Everyone shall have the freedom, 
as acts of devotion, to journey to sacred 
places, whether inside or outside his 
country. 

3. No one shall be prevented from ob- 
serving the dietary practices prescribed 
by his religion or belief. 

4. (a) The members of a religion or 
belief shall not be prevented from ac- 
quiring or producing all materials and 
objects necessary for the performance or 
observance of prescribed rituals or prac- 
tices, including dietary practices. 

(b) Where the Government controls 
the means of production and distribution, 
it shall make such materials or objects, 
or the means of producing them, avail- 
able to the members of the religion or 
belief concerned. 

5. (a) Without prejudice to the right 
of the State to lay down the conditions 
of a valid marriage, no one shall be pre- 
vented from having marriage rites per- 
formed in accordance with the prescrip- 
tions of his religion or belief. 

(b) No one shall be compelled to un- 
dergo a religious marriage ceremony not 
in conformity with his convictions. 

(c) The right to seek and to obtain a 
dissolution of marriage shall be deter- 
mined solely in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the law applicable to it without 
any adverse distinction being based upon 
the religion or belief of the parties. 


6. (a) The prescriptions of the religion 
or belief of a deceased person shall be 
followed in all matters affecting burial, 
cremation or other methods of disposal 
of the dead, particularly in the assign- 
ment of places for such disposal, the dis- 
play in such places of religious or other 
symbols, and the performance of funeral 
or commemorative rites. 

(b) Equal protection against desecra- 
tion shall be afforded to all places for 
burial, cremation or other methods of 
disposal of the dead, as well as to reli- 
gious or other symbols displayed in these 
places; and equal protection against in- 
terference by outsiders shall be afforded 
to the funeral or commemorative rites of 
all religions and beliefs. 


7. Due account shall be taken of the 
prescriptions of each religion or belief 
relating to holidays or days of rest. 


8. (a) Everyone shall be free to teach 
or to disseminate his religion or belief, 
either in public or in private. 

(b) No one shall be compelled to re- 
ceive religious or atheistic instruction, 
contrary to his convictions or, in the case 
of children, contrary to the wishes of 
their parents and, when applicable, legal 
guardians. 

9. (a) No group professing a religion 
or belief shall be prevented from train- 
ing the personnel intending to devote 
themselves to the performance of its 
practices or observances, or from bring- 
ing teachers from abroad necessary for 
this purpose. 

(b) When such training is available 


only outside the country, no permanent 
limitations shall be placed upon travel 
abroad for the purpose of undergoing 
such training. 

10. No one shall be compelled to take 
an oath of a religious nature contrary to 
his conviction. 

11. In countries where conscientious 
objection to military service is recognized, 
exemptions shall be granted to genuine 
objectors in a manner ensuring that no 
adverse distinction based upon religion 
or belief may result. 

12. In countries where exemptions 
from participation in certain or all pub- 
lic ceremonies are granted to individuals 
who object to such participation on the 
ground that it is contrary to their con- 
science, such exemptions shall be granted 
in such a manner that no adverse distinc- 
tion based upon religion or belief may 
result. 

13. No priest or minister of religion 
who receives information in confidence 
in the performance of his duties as pre- 
scribed by his religion or belief shall be 
compelled to divulge such information. 


Part Ill 


1. The freedoms set out in Part I and 
in paragraphs (10) and (13) of Part II 
shall not be subject to any restrictions. 

2. (a) The freedoms and rights set out 
in the other paragraphs of Part II shall 
be subject only to the limitations pre- 
scribed by law solely for the purpose of 
securing due recognition and respect for 
the rights and freedoms of others and of 
meeting the just requirements of morali- 
ty, health, public order and the general 
welfare in a democratic society. Any 
limitations which may be imposed shall 
be consistent with the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the United Nations. 

(b) These freedoms and rights may 
in no case be exercised contrary to the 
purposes and principles of the United 
Nations. 

Part IV 


Public authorities shall refrain from 
making any adverse distinctions against, 
or giving undue preference to, individuals 
or groups of individuals with respect to 
the right to freedom of thought, con- 
science and religion; and shall endeavour 
to prevent any individual or group of 
individuals from doing so. In particular: 

1. In the event of a conflict between 
the demands of two or more religions or 
beliefs, public authorities shall endeavour 
to find a solution reconciling these de- 
mands in a manner such as to ensure the 
greatest measure of freedom to society 
as a whole; 

2. In the granting of subsidies or ex- 
emptions from taxation, no adverse dis- 
tinction shall be made between, and no 
undue preference shall be given to any 
religion or belief or its followers; How- 
ever, public authorities shall not be pre- 
cluded from levying general taxes or 
from carrying out obligations assumed 
as a result of arrangements made to com- 
pensate a religious organization for prop- 
erty taken over by the State or from 
contributing funds for the preservation 
of religious structure recognized as monu- 
ments of historic or artistic value. 
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Discrimination in political rights 

On January 28 the Subcommission 
adopted unanimously a resolution (E/ 
CN.4/Sub.2/L.205) which expresses 
“deep appreciation” to Hernan Santa 
Cruz, of Chile, special rapporteur for the 
study of discrimination in political rights 
(E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.158), and urges him 
to reconsider his decision to give up his 
mandate as special rapporteur and to 
continue his work until it is completed. 

A statement on discrimination in po- 
litical rights was submitted by the Inter- 
national League for the Rights of Man 
(E/CN.4/Sub.2/NGO/ 16). 


Discrimination in right of everyone to leave 
any country 

The Subcommission adopted unani- 
mously a draft resolution (E/CN.4/ 
Sub.2/L.207) initiating a study of dis- 
crimination “in the matter of the right of 
everyone to leave any country, including 
his own, and to return to his country,” 
as provided in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. Judge José D. Ingles, 
of the Philippines, whose memorandum 
(E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.157) was before the 
Subcommission, was appointed special 
rapporteur, and asked to present, if pos- 
sible, a progress report to the Subcom- 
mission’s next session. 


National, racial or religious hostility 


The Subcommission decided without 
formal vote to give priority at its next 
session to the item on “Measures to be 
taken for the cessation of any advocacy 
of national, racial or religious hostility 
that constitutes an incitement to hatred 
and violence, jointly or separately.” 

The Commission had before it a draft 
resolution on the subject (E/CN.4/Sub.2/ 
L.211) and a statement submitted by the 
International Federation of University 
Women (E/CN.4/Sub.2/NGO/17). 


Discrimination in Education 


The Subcommission had before it a 
note by the Director-General of UNESCO 
on “Measures taken by UNEsSCo for the 
preparation of international instruments 
relating to discrimination in education” 
(E/CN.4/Sub.2/201 and Add.i) and a 
statement submitted by the International 
Federation of University Women (E/ 
CN.4/Sub.2/NGO/18). 

On January 29 the Subcommission 
adopted unanimously a draft resolution 
(E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.202/Rev.1), as orally 
amended, which among other things re- 
tains the subject of discrimination on the 
agenda and urges UNESCO to expedite the 
production of a brief popular summary 
or booklet based on the special rappor- 
teur’s study on the subject as requested 
by the Commission on Human Rights at 
its thirteenth session. 


Date of next session 


On the same date the Subcommission 
adopted by a vote of 6 to 2, with 5 ab- 
Stentions, a draft resolution (E/CN.4/ 
Sub.2/L.212) requesting advancement of 
the next session of the Subcommission to 
a period from August 15 to September 
9, 1960, “preferably in Geneva.” This 
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would allow the Subcommission time to 
examine any texts of an international 
instrument relating to discrimination in 
education before final adoption of the 
text by the UNESCO General Conference 
in November 1960. The next session of 
the Subcommission would normally be 
held in January, 1961. The request to 
meet earlier also takes into account “the 
other urgent problems in the field of dis- 
crimination confronting the Subcommis- 
sion.” 


Conference of NGO's 


The Subcommission adopted unani- 
mously a draft resolution (E/CN.4/ 
Sub.2/L.209) relating to the Second 
United Nations Conference of Non-gov- 
ernmental Organizations Interested in the 
Eradication of Prejudice and Discrimina- 
tion (E/NGO/CONF.2/7) in which it 
decided to undertake at its next session 
a thorough study of the work of the 
conference. The resolution also expressed 
the view that such periodic conferences 
represent an important contribution to 
the eradication of prejudice and discrim- 
ination throughout the world and the 
hope that NGo’s will make every effort 
to give the fullest effect to the relevant 
resolutions of the conference. 

Statements on the item were submitted 
by the Consultative Council of Jewish 
Organizations and the World Veterans 
Federation (E/CN.4/Sub.2/NGO/14 and 
19). 


Protection of Minorities 


The Subcommission had before it a 
note submitted by the Secretary-General 
to the eleventh session ‘of the Subcom- 
mission (E/CN.4/Sub.2/194) summariz- 
ing the activities of the United Nations 
relating to the protection of minorities. 
A draft resolution (E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.210, 
as revised) embodying the Subcommis- 
sion’s decision to include the item on the 
agenda of its thirteenth session was 
adopted unanimously. 


Future work 


The Subcommission also approved a 
draft resolution (E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.206, 
as amended) requesting the Secretary- 
General through the Human Rights Com- 
mission and the Economic and Social 
Council to organize a series of seminars 
of experts to study various aspects of 
and techniques for the prevention of dis- 
crimination and protection of minorities, 
including seminars on the causes and 
elimination of prejudice in all its forms. 

Financial implications of draft resolu- 
tion: E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.206/Add.1. 

The Subcommission considered in 
closed session the item on communica- 
tions relating to the prevention of dis- 
crimination and protection of minorities. 

On January 30 the Subcommission 
concluded its twelfth session after adopt- 
ing its report by 6 votes to 0, with 1 
abstention. 

Report of Twelfth Session of Sub- 
Commission on Prevention of Discrimin- 
ation and Protection of Minorities [E/ 
CN.4/800 (E/CN.4/Sub. 2/206) ]. 


Economic Commission for Asia and Far East 


Committee on Trade 


The Committee held its third session 
in Bangkok from January 18 to 25, 1960. 
During the session the Committee re- 
viewed the principal developments in 
trade and trade policies in the region 
during 1959 and developments relating 
to the European regional economic agree- 
ments. The Committee asked that the 
ECAFE secretariat continue its work in 
the field of trade in minerals and mineral 
products, and its studies on questions of 
economic policy raised by state trading, 
and keep under continuing review ques- 
tions relating to shipping and ocean 
freight rates. The Committee also en- 
dorsed the Executive Secretary’s request 
that governments which had not yet des- 
ignated experts in arbitration should do 
so, and suggested that the secretariat 
attempt to draw up a set of regulations 
for use in international contracts. A 
provisional agenda for the September 
1960 meeting of the Working Party on 
Customs Administration was approved, 
and a suggestion made for inclusion of 
an additional item on the exchange of 
staff of customs administrations between 
countries of the region. Questions relat- 
ing to encouragement of tourism, inter- 
national trade fairs, and the trade pro- 
motion centre in Japan were also con- 
sidered. 

Officers elected at the session were: 
K. F. Khilnani, of India, Chairman; I. A. 
Khan, of Pakistan, First Vice-Chairman, 
and Marcelino Bernardo, of the Philip- 
pines, Second Vice-Chairman. The open- 
ing meeting was attended by representa- 
tives of twenty-one ECAFE member states; 
two associate members, Hong Kong and 
Singapore; and observers from Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, Hungary, Israel, Po- 
land, Sweden and the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 


Committee on Industry and Natural Resources 


The Committee held its twelfth session 
in Bangkok from January 28 to February 
5, 1960. 

The following officers were elected: 
Dr. Porn Srichamara (Thailand), Chair- 
man; K. Vyasulu (India), First Vice- 
Chairman; and L.J.D. Fernando (Cey- 
lon), Second Vice-Chairman. 

The Committee’s main task was to 
review recent industrial developments in 
the ECAFE region and to map plans for 
speeding progress. There were two new 
agenda items: the development of the 
machine-tool industry, and the mechaniza- 
tion of small industries. The Executive 
Secretary of ECAFE, U Nyun, reported 
on the recent meeting of the Advisory 
Committee on the Regional Housing 
Centres at New Delhi and Bandung. He 
announced that a proposed study tour 
in Europe by Asian housing experts was 
planned for April 1960. 

The Committee also considered at the 
session (1) Report of the study tour in 
Canada and the United States of Asian 
geologists and mining engineers (E/ON. 
11/I&NR/20); (2) Report of the Sub- 
committee on Electric Power (seventh 
session) (E/CN.11/I&NR/19); and (3) 
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Report of the United Nations Seminar 
on Management of Industrial Enterprises 
in the Public Sector (E/CN.11/I&NR/ 
21). 


Economic Commission for Africa 


The Economic Commission for Africa 
held its second session in Tangier, Mo- 
rocco, from January 26 to February 6, 
1960. The Secretary-General made a 
statement at the opening meeting (E/ 
CN.14/49). 

The following officers were elected for 
1960; Chairman, Driss Slaoui (Moroc- 
co); First Vice-Chairman, Abdel-Mo- 
neim El Banna (United Arab Republic); 
Second Vice-Chairman, P. K. Quaidoo 
(Ghana). 

The Commission adopted a series of 
resolutions on the following subjects, for 
the most part by unanimous vote: 

Membership: This resolution was 
adopted by roll-call vote of 9 to 0, with 
1 abstention. It requests members with 
responsibility for African territories or 
members responsible for the external re- 
lations of African countries to consult 
with the governments concerned to as- 
certain whether they wish to become 
associate members of the Commission. 

Trade: Two resolutions were adopted. 
One calls for an appraisal of the effects 
of European economic groupings on 
Africa’s trade and development and for 
the convening in 1960 of an ad hoc com- 
mittee to examine the Executive Secre- 
tary’s study of this question; the second 
requests surveys on intra-African trade 
and industry and preparations for the 
convening in 1961 of a conference of 
African businessmen. 


Cooperatives: This resolution requests 
the Executive Secretary to report on the 
cooperative movement in Africa and to 
consider, in consultation with FAO, ILO 
and UNESCO, the establishment of a train- 
ing centre or centres for Africans. 


Statistics: The resolution approves the 
report of the Conference of African Stat- 
isticians (E/CN.14/25) held at Addis 
Ababa from September 28 to October 
8, 1959. Members and associate mem- 
ber are invited to give “urgent considera- 
tion” to the recommendations of the 
Conference which had endorsed the 
main outlines for a statistical survey of 
Africa as submitted by the Commission’s 
Executive Secretary. 

Community development: This resolu- 
tion invites member and associate mem- 
ber countries to give “serious considera- 
tion” to those recommendations of the 
first Workshop on Community Develop- 
ment (E/CN.14/24) which require de- 
cisions at the national level, and requests 
the Executive Secretary to carry out a 
survey of community development pro- 
grams in Africa. The Workshop was 
held at Addis Ababa from September 14 
to 25, 1959. 

International cooperation on behalf of 
former trust territories: The resolution 
welcomes the General Assembly on this 
subject (1414(XIV)) and recommends 
use of the Commission and its secretariat 
i carrying out any tasks relating to the 
resolution. 


Recruitment of staff: This resolution 
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recommends that governments of mem- 
ber and associate member states of ECA 
assist in the recruitment of staff, par- 
ticularly of Africans, for the ECA secre- 
tariat. 


Multilateral economic and financial as- 
sistance: The resolution was adopted by 
12 votes to 0, with 4 abstentions. It 
expresses the hope that any new multi- 
lateral machinery considered necessary 
to implement proposals for multilateral 
economic and financial assistance to 
Africa “should consult and collaborate 
closely” with ECA and its secretariat in 
coordinating aid directed to Africa. 


Sea fisheries: The resolution refers to 
the report of the Executive Secretary on 
ways of helping North African govern- 
ments develop their sea fisheries (E/ 
CN.14/34) and requests him to get in 
touch with Fao with a view to its estab- 
lishing a general fisheries board for the 
northeastern tropical Atlantic. It sug- 
gests that the board have its headquar- 
ters in Casablanca, Morocco. 


Natural resources: The resolution re- 
quests the ECA Executive Secretary, in 
carrying out mineral resources surveys 
of the African countries to bear in mind 
the possibility of establishing industries 
based on such resources and to orientate 
the surveys in that direction. 


Training of African economists: The 
resolution welcomes the establishment at 
United Nations Headquarters of a train- 
ing course for African economists, now 
in its second year of operation; and re- 
quests the Executive Secretary, in agree- 
ment with the Executive Secretaries of 
other regional commissions, to arrange 
for in-service training of African econ- 
omists and statisticians, and to report to 
the Commission’s next session on the 
establishment of in-service training at the 
Commission’s headquarters at Addis 
Ababa. 


Training facilities for African states: 
This resolution expresses appreciation for 
the UNESCO study (E/CN.14/35 and 
Add.1-3); points to the increasing need 
for trained professional, technical and 
skilled personnel at all levels and to the 
practicality of training Africans on the 
continent of Africa itself; requests that 
steps be taken to consult with educa- 
tional and research bodies in Africa re- 
garding arrangements for the training of 
African staff in the fields of economic 
development; and requests study of the 
possibility of enlarging and strengthening 
existing institutions or establishing new 
ones at the regional level in order to 
accelerate the training of African staff at 
all levels. 


Work Program: The Commission ap- 
proved its 1960 work program (E/ 
CN.14/36) and asked that priority be 
given to the various aspects of economic 
development, including its social aspects 
and financing, problems of integration 
of the traditional backward sectors of 
the African economy into the modern 
sector, and problems of industrialization, 
transport, trade, the training of staff at 
all levels, and inadequate statistical data. 

Among other resolutions was a request 
to the Economic and Social Council to 
authorize the Eca Executive Secretary to 


facilitate the attendance of the Federal 
Republic of Germany at sessions of the 
Commission on a basis similar to that 
provided under the Commission’s terms 
of reference for United Nations mem- 
bers which are not members of the Com- 
mission. 


The Commission decided to hold its 
third session at Addis Ababa in January 
or February 1961. 

During the session the Belgian Congo 
and Ruanda-Urundi were admitted to 
associate membership. 

Membership of the Commission: Bel- 
gium, Ethiopia, France, Ghana, Guinea, 
Italy, Liberia, Libya, Morocco, Portugal, 
Spain, Sudan, Tunisia, Union of South 
Africa, United Arab Republic, United 
Kingdom, 

Associate Membership: Belgian Con- 
go, Federation of Nigeria, Gambia, Ken- 
ya and Zanzibar, Ruanda-Urundi, Sierra 
Leone, Trust Territory of Somaliland 
under Italian administration, Somaliland 
Protectorate, Tanganyika, Uganda. 

In addition to the studies and reports 
mentioned above, documentation before 
the Commission included the following: 


Economic survey of Africa since 1950 
(U.N. Sales No. 59.I1.K.1) Impact of 
European Economic Community on 
African Trade(E/CN.14/29); Interna- 
tional economic assistance to Africa: a 
review of current  contributions(E/ 
CN.14/23); Technical assistance activi- 
ties of International Bank(E/CN.14/26); 
Technical assistance activities of Inter- 
national Monetary Fund(E/CN.14/40); 
Technical assistance to ECA region under 
expanded and regular programs (E/ 
CN.14/27; Surveys of resources (E/ 
CN.14/30); Infectious diseases of live- 
stock (rinderpest) (E/CN.14/31 and 
Add.1); Locust control (E/ON.14/32 
and Corr.1) and Development of es- 
parto grass reserves (used for paper 
manufacture) (E/ON.14/33); UNICEF 
aid to child health and welfare projects 
in Africa (E/CN.14/41); Meeting of 
experts on, and problems concerning 
techniques of development programming 
in African countries (E/CN.4/42 and 
Add.1); Development fund for over- 
seas states and territories (E/CN.14/43); 
Statement by Under-Secretary for Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs(E/CN.14/48); 
Inaugural address by H. R. H. Prince 
Moulay El Hassan(E/CN.14/50); State- 
ments by Mekki Abbas, Executive Secre- 
tary of EcA(E/ON.14/51 and 52); As- 
sistance to governments by the Special 
Fund(E/CN.14/53). 


Lead and Zinc Study Group 


The International Lead and Zinc Study 
Group held its first session in Geneva at 
the European Office of the United Na- 
tions from January 27 to February 3, 
1960. G. J. MacMahon (United King- 
dom) was Chairman, and C. W. Nichols 
(United States) Vice-Chairman. All 
meetings were held privately. 


The Study Group reviewed estimates 
of production, consumption and trade 
in lead and zinc compiled from estimates 
submitted by member governments and 
from estimates developed from various 
sources for non-member countries. 
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Action taken during the session in- 
cluded. (1) appointment of a standing 
committee to keep the lead and zinc 
situation under review and to carry out 
certain administrative tasks; (2) estab- 
lishment of an expert group to examine 
the existing series of statistical data on 
lead and zinc compiled by governments 
and other agencies in order to find out 
whether existing arrangements for col- 
lecting statistics on these commodities 
could be used and the extent to which 
present facilities should be supplemented; 
(3) establishment of administrative pro- 
cedures to enable the Study Group to 
proceed immediately with its current ac- 
tivities; and (4) establishment of pro- 
visional headquarters in New York. Dur- 
ing the session the Study Group also con- 
sidered a proposal by the Moroccan 
representative for the establishment of 
an international lead and zinc fund. 

The Group decided to request the 
United Nations Secretary-General to pro- 
vide Secretariat services for the time 
being on a reimbursable basis. 

The following officers were elected for 
the forthcoming year: Chairman, G. J. 
MacMahon (United Kingdom); First 
Vice-Chairman, A. Carrillo Flores (Mex- 
ico); and Second Vice-Chairman, Gio- 
vanni Rolandi (Italy). 

The Group is an independent body 
set up at the inaugural meeting of the 
Lead and Zinc Group held in New York 
from May 4 to 6, 1959—a meeting which 
was convened as a result of previous 
intergovernmental discussions and a rec- 
ommendation of the Lead and Zinc Con- 
ference held in Geneva in November 
1958. 

Membership of the Group is open to 
the governments of members of the 
United Nations or of appropriate spe- 
cialized agencies, or to Contracting 
Parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, which consider them- 
selves substantially interested in the pro- 
duction of, consumption of, or trade in, 
lead and zinc. 

Representatives from the following 
countries attended the first session of the 
Study Group: Australia, Belgian Congo, 
Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Fin- 
land, France, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, India, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Mor- 
occo, Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Po- 
land, Spain, Sweden, Union of South 
Africa, USSR, United Kingdom, United 
States, and Yugoslavia. In addition to 
these countries, Guatemala has accepted 
membership. 

The second session of the Group is 
expected to be convened early in Septem- 
ber 1960. 


Panel of Consultants on Ground 
Water Development 


The Panel began a series of closed 
meetings at United Nations Headquar- 
ters on February 15. Its purpose is to 
advise the United Nations Water Re- 
sources Development Centre in the prep- 
aration of a paper on ground water de- 
velopment, intended primarily for ad- 
ministrators in the less developed coun- 
tries. 

The Water Resources Development 
Centre was set up within the United 
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Nations Secretariat in 1959 at the re- 
quest of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil as part of its long-term program to 
promote the best use of existing water 
resources and the development of po- 
tential supplies (Council resolution 675 
(IV) (XXV) 1958). 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Twenty-Fifth Session 


The twenty-fifth session of the Trustee- 
ship Council opened on January 25, 
1960. Girolamo Vitelli (Italy), was 
elected President, and U Tin Maung 
(Burma), Vice-President. The Council 
adopted its provisional agenda, T/1496, 
including the list of petitions, T/1496/ 
Add.1. Agenda as adopted: T/1500. 

On January 26 the Council took note 
of Assembly resolution 1409 (XIV) on 
the report of the Trusteeship Council; 
postponed to the twenty-sixth session 
the question of offers by member states 
of study and training facilities for in- 
habitants of trust territories (GA resolu- 
tion 1411 (XIV)), and consideration of 
the eighth report of the Subcommittee 
on the Questionaire relating to Nauru 
(T/1488); decided to take up two of 
the Assembly resolutions, one on the 
attainment of self-government or inde- 
pendence by trust territories (GA resolu- 
tion 1413 (XTIV)) and the other on 
plans of political reforms for the Trust 
Territory of Ruanda-Urundi (GA resolu- 
tion 1419 (XIV)) when considering 
other related questions. 

On the same date the Council ap- 
proved the nomination by the President 
of the following as members of the 
Standing Committee on: Administrative 
Unions: New Zealand, Paraguay, United 
Arab Republic and United States. 


Visiting Mission to East Africa 


On February 1 the Council elected by 
secret ballot New Zealand, United Arab 
Republic, United States and Paraguay 
to the visiting mission which is to study 
conditions in trust territories in East 
Africa early this year. On February 4 
the following were appointed as members 
of the mission (T/1504): Mason Sears 
(United States) Chairman, P. K. Ed- 
monds (New Zealand), Miguel Solano 
Lopez (Paraguay) and Omar Loutfi 
(United Arab Republic). 

The Council decided that the mission 
should leave in mid-February and should 
visit Ruanda-Urundi first and then Tan- 
ganyika. The duration of the visit should 
be approximately two months. 

The Council adopted unanimously a 
resolution [T/RES/2009(XIV)] on the 
terms of reference for the mission as 
proposed by Bolivia (T/L.959). Among 
other things the mission is directed to 
investigate and report as fully as possible 
on the steps taken toward the realization 
of the trusteeship objectives, and to take 
into account in particular three resolu- 
tions of the fourteenth General Assem- 
bly: 1412(XIV) on preparation and 
training of indigenous civil cadres, 1413 
(XIV) on the attainment of self-govern- 
ment or independence and 1419(XIV) 
on plans for political reforms for 





Ruanda-Urundi. The mission is also di- 
rected to make a special investigation 
of the conditions and causes of the re- 
cent disturbances in Ruanda-Urundi. 


Examination of reports on British Cameroons 
and Ruanda-Urundi 


On February 4 the Council adopted 
by a roll-call vote of 8 to 4, with 2 
abstentions, a draft resolution submitted 
by China and France (T/L.958), and 
thereby decided to accede to the request 
of the administering authorities con- 
cerned to defer until the twenty-sixth 
session examination of conditions in the 
trust territories of Ruanda-Urundi and 
the British Cameroons [T/RES/2008 


(XIV)]. 
Documents before the Council relating 
to Ruanda-Urundi — Annual report of 


Belgium for the year 1958 (covering 
note):T/1495; Conditions in the terri- 
tory (Secretariat working paper):T/L.- 
955; Interim decree of December 25, 
1959, on the political organization of 
Ruanda-Urundi:T/1501; Statement of the 
Belgian Government on the policy of 
Belgium in Ruanda-Urundi, made by the 
Minister for the Belgian Congo and for 
Ruanda-Urundi in the Belgian Parliament 
in 1959:T/1502. 

Documents relating to the Cameroons 
under United Kingdom administration— 
Annual report of the United Kingdom 
for the year 1958 (covering note):T/ 
1494; Conditions in the territory (Secre- 
tariat working paper) :T/L.956; Observa- 
tions of WHO:T/1499. 


Petitions 


The Council approved on February 
1 a report of its Standing Committee on 
Petitions (T/L.957) on the classification 
proposed for 847 petitions and communi- 
cations listed in the Council’s agenda 
(T/1496/Add.1). It endorsed the Com- 
mittee’s view that no further action was 
called for on the petitions relating to 
the former French Cameroons which be- 
came an independent state on January 
1, 1960. 

On February 8 the Council took up 
the 244th and 245th reports of its Stand- 
ing Committee on Petitions (T/L.960, 
T/L.961) containing resolutions relating 
to Ruanda-Urundi. The two resolutions 
in the first report were adopted unani- 
mously and the resolution in the second, 
by 13 votes to 0, with 1 abstention 
(T/RES/2010-2012 (XXV) ]}. 

The Council then took note of the 
246th report of the Standing Committee 
on the Committee’s examination of peti- 
tions during the current session (T/ 
L.962). 

On February 5 the Council approved 
the recommendation of the Standing 
Committee on Administrative Unions 
that examination of the administrative 
unions affecting Ruanda-Urundi and the 
British Cameroons should be deferred 
to the twenty-sixth session; approved by 
13 votes to 0, with 1 abstention, the 
report of the Secretary-General on cre- 
dentials (T/1503/Rev.1) after deciding 
by 10 votes to 4 not to take a separate 
vote on the credentials of the representa- 
tive of China; approved the nomination 
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by the President, of Belgium, China, 
India, USSR, United Kingdom and 
United States to serve as members of the 
Standing Committee on Petitions until 
the close of the Council’s next session 
and of Australia and United Arab Re- 
public to serve as members of the 
Standing Committee on the Classification 
of Petitions for the same period. 


Arrangements for twenty-sixth session 


The Council decided without objection 
that the opening date of the twenty- 
sixth session should be changed from 
May 3, 1960, to April 14, 1960. The 
Council will meet at United Nations 
Headquarters and is scheduled to ex- 
amine conditions in eight trust territories 
—Nauru, Pacific Islands, Western Samoa, 
New Guinea, British Cameroons, Somali- 
land, Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi. 
{On April 27, 1960, the Trust Territory 
of Togoland under French administration 
will become independent, the third trust 
territory to do so. Somaliland under 
Italian administration is scheduled to 
become independent on July 1, 1960.] 

The twenty-fifth session was adjourned 
on February 8, 1960. 

Present membership of the Council: 
Australia, Belgium, France, Italy, New 
Zealand, United Kingdom and United 
States (administering members); Bolivia, 
Burma, China, India, Paraguay, United 
Arab Republic and USSR (non-admin- 
istering members). 


Subcommittee on the Questionnaire 


January 18-20, 22; February 10-12, 15 

The Subcommittee held a series of 
meetings to prepare a special question- 
naire for the trust territory of Ruanda- 
Urundi under Belgian administration. 

The special questionnaire is used by 
the administering authorities as the basis 
for their preparation of annual reports 
on the political, economic, social and 
educational advancement of the inhabi- 
tants of each trust territory administered 
by them. 


Members of the Subcommittee are El 
Salvador, Haiti, India and United Arab 
Republic. 


Standing Committee on Administrative Unions 


The Committee met on February 2, 
1960 and unanimously elected the United 
States as its Chairman. The Committee 
decided to recommend that should the 
Trusteeship Council decide to postpone 
consideration of the annual reports on 
Ruanda-Urundi and the British Cam- 
eroons until its next (26th) session, ex- 
amination of the operation of the ad- 
ministrative unions affecting these two 
territories should also be deferred. 

The Committee’s task is to review 
the operation of administrative unions 
between trust territories and neighboring 
territories not under trusteeship in order 
to ensure that such arrangements would 
not hamper the separate development 
of the trust territory concerned. 

Members of the Committee are New 
Zealand, Paraguay, United Arab Repub- 
lic and United States. 
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Standing Committee on Petitions 


The Standing Committee held five 
meetings from January 25 to February 
8, under the chairmanship of M. Ras- 
gotra (India), who was elected at the 
opening meeting. 

The Committee had before it three 
reports by the Committee on Classifica- 
tion of Communications, containing pro- 
visional classifications (T/C.2/L.398, 
L.399, L.405). 

The Committee presented a report to 
the Council (T/L.957) proposing classi- 
fications for 847 petitions and communi- 
cations and containing a suggestion— 
later approved by the Council—that no 
further action was required on petitions 
which related to the former Trust Terri- 
tory of the French Cameroons and which 
had been received prior to January 1, 
1960, when the territory became a sover- 
eign state. 

The Committee then examined three of 
the 298 petitions remaining on its agenda 
and submitted two reports (T/L.960, 
T/L.961) containing draft resolutions 
relating to Ruanda-Urundi. 

A final report to the Council (T/L.- 
962) reported the Committee’s activities 
during the current session. 


Members of the Standing Committee 
on Petitions for the current session: 
Belgium, China, France, India, USSR 
and United Kingdom. 

Members of the Committee on Classi- 


fication of Communications: Australia 
and United Arab Republic. 


Members of Standing Committee on 
Petitions for twenty-sixth session: Bel- 
gium, China, India, USSR, United King- 
dom, United States. 

The Committee met on February 15. 
It elected M. Rasgotra (India) Chair- 
man, and discussed the organization of 
its future program of work. 





SIGNATURES, RATIFICATIONS, ETC. 


January 18: Received from Bulgaria 
the instrument of accession to the Cus- 
toms Convention on Containers, done at 
Geneva on May 18, 1956. 


January 26: Received from Turkey the 
instrument of ratification of the Conven- 
tion on the Political Rights of Women, 
done at New York on March 31, 1953. 


January 29: Received from Yugoslavia 
the instrument of accession to the Cus- 
toms Convention on the Temporary Im- 
portation for Private Use of Aircraft 
and Pleasure Boats, done at Geneva on 
May 18, 1956. 

February 2: Received from France the 
instrument of ratification of the European 
Agreement concerning the International 
Carriage of Dangerous Goods by Road 
(ADR), done at Geneva on September 30, 
1957. 


February 3: Received from Austria the 
instrument of ratification of the Customs 
Convention on the International Trans- 
port of Goods under Cover of TIR 
Carnets, done at Geneva on January 15, 
1959. 


February 9: Received from the Philip- 
pines the instruments of ratification of 
the following Conventions and Protocol, 
done at New York on June 4, 1954: 
Convention concerning Customs Facili- 
ties for Touring; Additional Protocol to 
the Convention concerning Customs 
Facilities for Touring, relating to the 
Importation of Tourist Publicity Docu- 
ments and Material; and Customs Con- 
vention on the Temporary Importation 
of Private Road Vehicles. 


February 12: Received from Yugo- 
slavia the instrument of acceptance of 
the Convention on the Inter-Govern- 
mental Maritime Consultative Organiza- 
tion, done at Geneva on March 6, 1948. 
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March and April 1960 


United Nations 


Bodies so organized as to be able 
to function continuously 


Security Council, Headquarters, 
Military Staff Committee, Headquarters. 


Other bodies and conferences 


FEBRUARY 16-MARCH 4 Commission on 
Permanent Sovereignty over Natural 
Resources, second session, Headquar- 
ters. 


FEBRUARY 23-APRIL 15 Committee on 
Information from Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories, eleventh session, 
Headquarters. 


FEBRUARY 29-MaRCH 18 Commission on 
Human Rights, sixteenth session, Ge- 
neva. 


MaRCH 8-11 Program Committee of the 
UNICEF Executive Board, Headquar- 


ters. 

Marcu 14-18 Unicer Executive Board, 
Headquarters. 

Marcu 17-Apri. 14 Second United 


Nations Conference on the Law of 
the Sea, Geneva. 


Marcu 28-Aprit 14 Commission on the 
Status of Women, fourteenth session, 
Buenos Aires. 


3 or 4 days in MarcH Committee on 
Program Appraisals (of the Eco- 
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nomic and Social Council), 
quarters. 


ApPriL 5-20 Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, twenty-ninth session, Headquar- 
ters. 


Aprit 6-7 Working Party of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Program of 
the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, Geneva. 


Apri 7-14 Executive Committee of the 
Program of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, third 
session, Geneva. 


Aprit 14-JuNE 30 Trusteeship Council, 
twenty-sixth session, Headquarters. 


AprIL 19-22 Committee on Illicit Traf- 
fic (of the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs), Geneva. 


APRIL 20-May 6 _ Statistical Commis- 
sion, eleventh session, Headquarters. 


APRIL 25-29 Special Working Party of 
the Commission on _ International 
Commodity Trade, Headquarters. 


APRIL 25-May 13 Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs, fifteenth session, Ge- 
neva. 


Apri 25-Juty |! _ International Law 
Commission, twelfth session, Geneva. 


APRIL 28-29 United Nations Scientific 
Advisory Committee, Geneva. 


Economic Commission for Europe 


FEBRUARY 29-MaRCH 4 Working Group 
on Financial Assets and Liabilities 
(of the Conference of European Stat- 
isticians), second session, Geneva. 


MaRCH 7-11 Working Party on Condi- 
tions of Sale for Timber (of the 
Timber Committee), fourth session, 
Geneva. 


MarcH 21-25 Working Party on the 
Construction of Vehicles (of the Sub- 
committee on Road Transport), ninth 
session, Geneva. 


MaRCH 28 Coal Trade Subcommittee (of 
the Coal Committee), forty-fifth ses- 
sion, Geneva. 


MaRCH 29-30 Coal Committee, forty- 
ninth session, Geneva. 


APRIL 4-20 Special Meeting of Pleni- 
potentiaries on Arbitration (of the 
Committee on the Development of 
Trade), Geneva. 


APRIL 20-May 6 Economic Commission 
for Europe, fifteenth session, Geneva. 


Economic Commission for Asia 
ond the Far East 


MarcH 9-21 Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East, sixteenth ses- 
sion, Bangkok. 


MarcH 24-31 Working Party on Small- 
Scale Industries and Handicraft Mar- 
keting (of the Committee on Industry 
and Natural Resources) (convened by 
ECAFE in cooperation with FAO), 
sixth session, Singapore. 


Aprit 5-15 Conference of Asian 
Statisticians, third session, Bangkok. 


APRIL 21-May 2 Subcommittee on 

Mineral Resources Development (of 
the Committee on Industry and Na- 
tural Resources), fourth session, and 
Working Party of Senior Geologists, 
fourth session, Tokyo. 








Economic Commission for Latin America 


FEBRUARY 26-AuUGUsT Central American 
Trade Subcommittee (of the Central 
American Economic Cooperation 
Committee), seventh session, Guate- 
mala City (15 days beginning Febru- 
ary 26), San Salvador (20 days be- 
ginning March 25) and other Central 
American capitals. 


MarcH 15 (tentative) Central American 
Transport Subcommittee (of the Cen- 
tral American Economic Cooperation 
Committee), second session, Teguci- 
galpa. 


MarcH 29-30 Committee of the Whole, 
seventh session, Santiago, Chile. 


AprRiIL 15-24 Meeting on Equalization of 
Incentives for Industrial Development 
(of the Central American Economic 
Cooperation Committee), San Sal- 
vador. 


Inter-Agency Meetings 


Marcu 7-11 Joint FAO/ECcE Study Group 
on Multilingual Glossary of Forest 
Work Science, Geneva, 


MARCH 8 AND 13 Inter-Agency Working 
Party on International Relations and 
Exchanges in Education, Science and 
Culture, Paris. 


Marcu 14-18 Consultative Committee 
on Public Information, twenty-eighth 
session, Paris. 


MARCH 21-22 Meeting of the Inter- 
Agency Committee for the Final 
Editing of the Report on “Main 
Trends of Scientific Research”, Paris. 


MarcH 21-25 Technical Assistance 
Board, forty-seventh. session, Head- 
quarters. 


MARCH 28-AprRiL 1 Joint FAO/ECE Study 
Group on Methods and Organization 
of Forest Work (of FAo and the ECE 
Timber Committee), Geneva. 


Marcu 30-Aprit 1 Joint FAO/UNESCO 
Meeting on Arid Zones (Restricted 
Group of Experts), Rome. 


Aprit 4-8 Fao/ece Meeting on Coordi- 
nation of Agricultural Statistics in 
Europe, Geneva. 

Aprit 4-14 Consultative Committee on 
Administrative Questions (of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee on Coordina- 
tion), Geneva. 

APRIL 20-26 Preparatory Committee of 
the Administrative Committee on Co- 
ordination, thirty-eighth session, Ge- 
neva. 

APRIL 27-28 Administrative Committee 
on Coordination, thirtieth session, 
Geneva. 


Intergovernmental Agencies 
Related to the United Nations 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 


MarcH 14-18 Panel of Nuclear Power 
Experts to Consider the Subject of 
Nuclear Power Costing, Vienna. 

Marcu 29-Aprit 14 Board of Gover- 
nors, Vienna. 

APRIL 25-29 Seminar on Codes for Re- 

actor Computations, Vienna. 








international Labor Organization (ILO) 


MaRCH 1-4 Governing Body, 144th ses- 
sion, Geneva. 


MarCH 9-18 Meeting of the Administra- 
tive Centre for Social Security of 
Rhine Boatmen, Geneva. 


MarcH 21-AprRit 2 Committee of Ex- 
perts on the Application of Conven- 
tions and Recommendations, thirtieth 
session, Geneva. 


APRIL 25-May 6 Petroleum Committee, 
sixth session, Geneva. 


Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations (FAO) 


FEBRUARY 22-MARCH 1 Consultative 
Subcommittee on the Economic As- 
pects of Rice (of the Committee on 
Commodity Problems), Saigon. 


Marcu 10-11 Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
Research Group Standing Technical 
Committee (of the European Com- 
mission for the Control of Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease), Brescia, Italy. 


MarcH 14 Standing Technical Com- 
mittee of the European Commissioa 
for the Control of Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease, Rome. 


Marcu 16-18 European Commission for 
the Control of Foot-and-Mouth Dis- 
ease, seventh session, Rome. 


MarcH 21-26 Expert Panel on Con- 
tagious Bovine Pleuro-Pneumonia (of 
FAO, the International Office of Epi- 
zootics and the Commission for Tech- 
nical Cooperation in Africa South 
of the Sahara), Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. 


MarcH 21-26 Subcommission on Ex- 
tension and Vocational Training 
in Agriculture, Home Economics and 
Rural Youth Work (of the European 
Commission on Agriculture), fourth 
session, Yugoslavia. 


Aprit 4-9 Special Meeting on Desert 
Locust Control, Rome. 


Aprit 4-14 Near East Meeting on Ani- 
mal Production and Health, Cairo. 


Aprit 4-15 (tentative) Mediterranean 
Subcommission (of the European 
Forestry Commission), seventh ses- 
sion, and its Working Parties on Eu- 
calypts and Cork-Oak, Portugal. 


Aprit 25-29 International Meeting on 
Veterinary Education, London. 


Aprit 25-30 European Inland Fisheries 
Advisory Commission, Dublin. 


APRIL OR May Statistical Committee of 
the Cocoa Study Group (of the 
Committee on Commodity Prob- 
'ems), Rome. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


Marcu 8 Working Party on Problems 
of Youth International Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations, Paris. 


MarcH 9 International Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations Working Group 
on Equality of Access of Women to 
Education, fourth session, Paris. 


MarcH 10 Committee elected by the 
Sixth Conference of Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations Approved for 
Consultative Arrangements with 
UNESCO, Paris. 


Marco 14-15 Editorial Committee of 
the International Theatre Institute 
(subsidized by UNESCO), Paris. 
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MarcH 14-16 Meeting of Reading Com- 
mittee to Study the Report on “Main 
Trends of Scientific Research,” Paris. 


MarcH 16-17 Executive Committee of 
the International Theatre Institute 
(subsidized by UNESCO), Paris. 


MaRCH 21-29 Preparatory Meeting of 
the Intergovernmental Conference on 
International Oceanographic  Re- 
search, Paris. 


MarcH 21-30 Seminar on Social Re- 
search Problems of Rural Life in 
South East Asia (convened by the 
National Commission of Viet-Nam 
and UNESCO), Saigon. 


MarcH 22-26 Intergovernmental Ad- 
visory Committee on the Major Proj- 
ect on the Extension of Primary Edu- 
cation in Latin America, third ses- 
sion, Mexico City. 


MarRcH 28-ApRiL 1 Administrative and 
External Relations Commissions (of 
the Executive Board), Paris. 


MarRcH 28-ApRiL 9 Seminar for Ad- 
ministrators of Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education. 


MarcH 31-ApRiIL 7 Seminar for Leaders 
of Youth Work Camps (convened by 
the Coordination Committee of the 
People’s Youth of Yugoslavia with 
the financial help of UNESCO), Nis, 
Yugoslavia. 


Apri 1 International Committee on 
Laboratory Animals, fifth session, 
Rome (tentative). 


APRIL 2-9 Meeting of Experts on Eco- 
nomic Development in South East 
Asia (convened by UNESCO and the 
International Economic Association), 
Gamagori, Japan. 


ApRIL 4-30 Executive Board, fifty-sixth 
session, Paris. 


ApriL 19-26 Meeting on Preparation of 
International Guide to Educational 
Documentation, Paris. 


APRIL 26 Sub-Group on Teaching about 
the United Nations (of the Non- 
Governmental Organizations Work- 
ing Party on Education for Interna- 
tional Understanding), Paris. 


ApriL Planning Committee of the 1961 
Symposium on Elimination of In- 
fection from Laboratory Animals 
Colonies, to meet jointly with the 
Meeting of the International Com- 
mittee on Laboratory Animals, /taly. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 


MarRCH 7-11 Scientific Group on Re- 
search in Comparative Medicine, Ge- 
neva. 


MarcH 30-APRIL 8 Symposium on Bil- 
harziasis in Africa (convened by the 
Africa Regional Office), Lourenco 
Marques, Mozambique. 


MarcCH 31-ApriL 9 Conference on Ma- 
laria Eradication, Palermo, Italy. 


APRIL 19-23 Scientific Group on Re- 
search in Tuberculosis, Geneva. 


AprIL 25-30 Study Group on Recom- 
mended Requirements for Biological 
Substances, Geneva. 
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International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) 


FEBRUARY 2 Air Navigation Commis- 
sion, thirty-third session, Montreal. 


FEBRUARY 23-MaRCH 14 Special Euro- 
pean-Mediterranean RAC/COM (Rules 
of the Air and Air Traffic Control/ 
Communications) Meeting, Paris. 


MarcH 9 Council, thirty-ninth session, 


Montreal. 

Marcu 17-29 Fifth North Atlantic 
Ocean Stations Conference, The 
Hague. 


MARCH 21-26 Subcommittee on the To- 
kyo Draft Convention (on hire, char- 
ter and interchange) (of the Legal 
Committee), Paris. 


MarRcH 28-AprRit 8 Subcommittee on 
the Draft Convention on Aerial Col- 
lisions (of the Legal Committee), 
Paris. 


ApriL 11-13 Working Group on Air- 
worthiness Certificates (of the Euro- 
pean Civil Aviation Conference), 
Paris. 


APRIL 25-May 14 Teletypewriter Panel, 
fourth meeting, Montreal. 


APRIL Committee on Coordination and 
Liberalization (of the European Civil 
Aviation Conference), Seville or Paris. 


Universal Postal Union (UPU) 


FEBRUARY 29-MaRCH 5 Parcel Post Sub- 
committee (of the Executive and 
Liaison Committee), Berne. 


Marcu 7-12 Subcommittee on Money 
Instruments (of the Executive and 
Liaison Committee), Berne. 


Marcu 14-19 Subcommittee on the 
General Revision of the Convention 
(of the Executive and Liaison Com- 
mittee), Berne. 


International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 


Marcu 10-18 Sub-Study Group 2/1 
(Telegraph operation and tariffs) of 
Study Group 2 (Operation and tar- 
iffs) (of the International Telegraph 
and Telephone Consultative Commit- 
tee), Geneva. 


MarRcH 21-28 Working Party 43 (Trans- 
mission of data) (of the Interna- 
tional Telegraph and Telephone Con- 
sultative Committee), Geneva. 


MarcH 29-30 Sub-Study Group 1/2 
(Use of lines for telephony) of Study 
Group 1 (Line transmission) (of the 
International Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Consultative Committee), Ge- 
neva. 


MarCcH 31-ApRiL 4 Working Party (12- 
megacycle systems and small coaxial 
pairs) of Sub-Study Group 1/1 (Spe- 
cification of lines), Geneva. 


ApriL 4-11 Sub-Study Group 1/1 
(Specification of lines) of Study 
Group 1 (line transmission), Geneva. 


APRIL 12-13 Study Group 1 (Line trans- 
mission) (of the International Tele- 
graph and Telephone Consultative 
Committee), Geneva. 









World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 


APRIL Eastern Caribbean Hurricane 
Committee (of Regional Association 
IV—North and Central America), 
Curacao. 


Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization (IMCO) 


Marcu 1-4 Council, third session, Lon- 
don. 


General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) 


Marcu 14-25 Committee III on Ex- 
pansion of Trade, Geneva. 


MaRCH 28-ApRIL 14 Consultations un- 
der Committee II on Expansion of 
Trade, Geneva. 


Non-Governmental Organizations 
in Consultative Status with the 
Economic and Social Council 


FEBRUARY 22-MarRCH 4 Twelfth Con- 
gress of the International Committee 
of Scientific Management, Sydney 
(February 22-26) and Melbourne 
(February 29-March 4), Australia. 


Marcu 15-18 Second Congress of Inter- 
national Congress Organizers and 
Technicians (of the Union of Inter- 
national Associations), Lausanne, 
Switzerland. 


Marcu Conference of the European 
Commission for Relations between 
Industry and Agriculture (of the 
European Bureau for Youth and 
Childhood), Brussels. 


Aprit 1-5 Council Meeting of the 
World Federation for the Protection 
of Animals, The Hague. 


Aprit 3-8 Nuclear Congress (convened 
by the Engineers Joint Council), New 
York. 


Aprit 19-24 Congress of the World 
Federation of Catholic Young Wom- 
en and Girls, Rome. 


Aprit 20 Meeting of the International 


Organization Against Trachoma, 
Athens. 
APRIL 20-22 International Leader Con- 


ference of the International Falcon 
Movement, Berlin. 


APRIL 26-30 Meeting of Rural Youth 
Organization Leaders (convened by 
the European Confederation of Agri- 
culture), Spain. 


Apri Fifth World Congress of the 
International Federation of Journal- 
ists, Berne. 


Aprit General Council of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, eleventh 
biennial session, Peking, China. 


Apri Twelfth Assembly of the Inter- 
national Association of Art Critics, 
Warsaw. 


APRIL Regional Conference of Latin 
American Sections of the Internation- 
al Union of Architects, (Place not 
fixed). 


APRIL OR May Meeting of East and 
West Economists on Labor Produc- 
tivity (convened by the International 
Economic Association), (Place not 
fixed). 
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Principles of Freedom 
of Religion and Belief 


(Continued from page 25) 


the next session of the sub-commis- 
sion and recommendations be made to 
the Human Rights Commission. 

The sub-commission then con- 
sidered other items of its agenda, 
which included the items on study 
of discrimination in the matter of 
political rights, and measures to be 
taken for the cessation of the advocacy 
of national, racial, or religious hostil- 
ity constituting an incitement to 
hatred and violence, jointly or sep- 
arately. 

On the subject of discrimination in 
the matter of political rights, the sub- 


commission had before it a mem- 
orandum from its special rapporteur, 
Mr. Hernan Santa Cruz, which pointed 
out that although the sub-commission 
had expected the study to be com- 
pleted within a maximum of three 
years, it had been continuing for six 
years, and the most favorable esti- 
mate was that it could not be com- 
pleted until January 1962. Because 
of other duties Mr. Santa Cruz asked 
to be relieved of his duties in the 
preparation of this study, but the sub- 
commission has passed a resolution 
asking for this work to be continued 
by him. 

The subject of advocacy of hostility 
was retained for the next agenda, and, 
also for possible inclusion on that 
agenda, the sub-commission initiated 
a new study of discrimination “in the 
matter of the right of everyone to 





leave any country, including his own, 
and to return to his country,” as pro- 
vided in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. Judge José D. Ingles, 
of the Philippines, was appointed spe- 
cial rapporteur for this task. 

The sub-commission also passed a 
resolution before its adjournment re- 
questing the Secretary-General, in con- 
sultation with interested specialized 
agencies and especially the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization and the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, to organize 
a series of seminars of experts, to be 
nominated by governments and acting 
in their individual capacity, to study 
various aspects of, and techniques for 
prevention of, discrimination and the 
protection of minorities, including 
seminars on the causes and elimina- 
tion of prejudice in all its forms. 
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NEW LIFE FOR REFUGEES 


Increasing numbers of refugee farmers are being settled at Vigla, a 
village erected by the Greek Government with the support of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. The village has expanded and 


includes a community centre with training in various crafts. Land for 
farming is assigned each family and a newly arrived group is seen 
(above) making plans for its use. Right: G. Tsakis, secretary of the 


cooperative, grows sesame on his plot. Below: G. Pavlides and his 


family move into one of the 60 new homes recently built at Vigla. 








